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e are to give to Princes and the Po]. 


ers that ars ſet over us by God, ſuch Ho- 
nor and obedience as may not hurt u. 
Pol ycar pus. 


Too rigorous were it that the breach of 
every Law ſhould be held a deadly fin, 4 
mean there is between theſe extremities, 
if ſo be we could find it out, Hooker, 
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failed us. N 
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Have peruſed this Diſcaurſe and do 
Lars e it will be of ſi ſingular uſe unto 
Il ſuch 45 deſire conſcienti- ouſly to 
. their obedtente unto 22 es in 
civil hing 12 „ For although it/ it written 
in the WA) 97 4 defence . th former 
Hmorebreifly offered unto the ſame purpoſe, 
Jes the ſubjech matter of Ut is ſ0 managed; 
und the truth MHerted in it ſo Sade 
from the oppoſition of another, that the un- 
derftanding Reader, nil be ſatiſfied in the 
proper to of cin things, and in the rea- 
ſonab lentfs of every Man mak ng 4 Iuage- 
ment of their own ations iu refereuce there- 
unto. 
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Obligation ge! | human 
Laws duſt: 50 Se 


Cab. L. Tg 
E have before us 2 Lancs queſts 


on, which i is not only of grun 
moment. conſtant uſe and can- 
cernment, but oſ fo much diſi⸗ 
culty and doubtful diſpute, as that ſom 
learn d men of great note in the Romiſly 
Church, ba vs jndged it fit only for the: Pope 
in Cathedrato determine it. Lam not furs: 
niſht ſo much as with my own books, which 
are from mc, and much leſs with ſo many. 01 
chers as ic wpuld require to inform my ſelf, 
3 or 
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12 | 
or my Readers, in $7 ſeveral judgements, 
of all, or the cheif Doctors in the Schools, 
with other Divines, and Lawyzrs, wio have 
written of this peint, But this [rake to be 
notorious, that there are many of very great 
magnitude in the Church or Schools, with 
multitudes of ſeveral ſorts of Divines, wao 
have, or do hold, that humane Laws bind 
not the Conſcience, 'whergof God only is 
the Lord, and hien can be bound by no- 
thing but his authority, as will be confeſſed. 
On the contrary there be others and per- 
haps of no leſs, or of greater eminence and 
number, who yet on both ſides, when they 
oppoſe one an$ther may not defend them - 
ſelves from ettremity, but that there is a 
wean according to the judgement of ſober 
arnbindifferext men, to be ſought in theſe 
things,/if we can light of iti. 
b muſt conſeſe i ſhould very hardly 1 

ny thing but confuſion in my own 
eooghts./if | eruſted my ſelf altogether to 
bas, among ſuch variety. By che little 1 
ſometimes read concerning this: diſpute 1 
muſt need ſay, it did but ſerve to leave me at 
a bos, and how. I have ſince tetired thy 
thoughts more into my own mind, to look 
upon that writing which is Cr genial wiel 
10 7 us 
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as; even thofe iples of trutk which 
nature and ſo God hath implanted in mau 
own heart, and having propoſed from the 
reſale of all a determination fo plain, and in 
the middle path, being careful chat neither, 
cptiſcience ſhould be left looſe and diſſolute, 
nor cyed by Mans command or Laws, any 
farther then God doth tye it, It bath plea- 
. ſed the reverend Author of the fr de- 
bare, by an oppoſition in a Poſtſcript to his 
Appendi# to draw me out to my defence; 
and a farther explication, mainly of what 
lhave in a leſſer room before written 
perceive there is an expreſſion felf from: 
me among others of reſpe&; cbhcxthiug the 
Deba er, that hath. moved him ta much its 
dignation that I know not how 1 ſhall pacifie 
him, for a man ſhall not lightiy fee two ot 
three ſheets of paper written thus tetrically'- 
upon fo ſmall an oecafion, I receiv'd's "ls 
from you, a very wiighty out it it, and as wiighti= 
ly Aud ſolidiy refolead, if the caſuiſt may be bu 
ow Judy, So he goes on; I mult, confeſs. 
| lookt on this perſon as a Man of - a moſt 
modeſt, humble, pious, ingenuous calm tem- 
per, and I have the ſame opinion as to bis 
worth and abilities as | had, but I do not like 
 theſpirit of this appendix, there is in the — 
logiſt 


yy (4) | 
Lei ſo much gentleneſs and care of oſſend- 
110 1 ets too much On the con- 
Tary,, bere is in theſe papers, ſuch a deal 
of animoſity, indignation, and that indepd 
which in women we call vixeniſh humour, 
but eſpecially ſuch an inyetera te eſpouſing 
of a party, with that diſdain and cogtempt 
every man, and ching, that appears = 
gaioſt himſelf, or cauſe, that there is no 4. 
with him. Nevertheleſs l muſt needs ſay for 
my own part I am not yet converted to bis 
opinion, but chat I muſt, think ſtill that a 
WMabbafeme who hath not taken the Oæferd 
Oath, may live within five miles of a cor- 
poration and yet be 4 good Chriſtian, or Mis 
niſter of Chit 
And what is the ground for ſuch an im- 
prudent expreſſion as this was, and that he 
thould 498 = juni of it ꝰ Ihe 
ound of all doth lye on this ſingle point cas; 
Baſel has it, be ——— * — 
canſcienee? In the reſolving which point be 
is come here to an acknowledgement that 
there is difficulty, cg 1 
He that finds none ( (ayes. he) ay well 
ſuſpeft that he does not fully underſt and it, And 
why is be ſo. angry then, when he laid down 
his matter ſo inconſiderately in his firſt books 
without 


| r 

without any diſtinction or proviſion for any, 
that b ſnould ſay only be was not ſo . 
fleftive as be ought, upon all the things at 
leaſt; as he was to look to in ſo treat an un- 
dercaking ? Alas, that there ſhouid be fo 
much vanity, and elation of mind, in impo- 
tent man, that if you commend him never 
ſo much, for what is worthy ia bim, you 
muſt give him more then' he deſerves, or 
he will accompt what is due, but a diſpa⸗ 
ragement to him, 

If you will praiſe a Man for his valour, and 
ſay he is as valiant as Hector, or Judas Macca- 
beus, it will not ſerve, unleſs you ſay alſo he 
exceeds Hercules, and make him wiſer too 
withall, then Salomon, and all Kings, I comld 
be contented, to-bave wanted hit good word 


(ſays he) upon condition be bad hot ſaid . What? 


why ſomething that is innocently true, he 
names, but that which ticks, is, that I count 
him one more happy in his expreſſin and o- 
ther abilities then in his depth or reflettiveneſs 
on the things he offers, 

Whether I have berein judged amiſs, or 
not, I will be content to eome to ſome tryal 
wich bim, and that I may treat with this 
Poſt-ſcript in ſome method, it is convenient l 
ſhould in the firſt place propoſe the deter- 
mina- 
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mination of this 2 queſtion, as I have 
tendred it together with his conception, 
undecſtandiag or apprehenſion of it. In 
the next place that i ſhould take notice of 
his objections aggnit it, It is convenient 
then that I and he take a review of the de- 
termination which he hach propoſed in the 
place of it. And laſtly that | anſwer to his 
exceptions, either here and there - occafio» 
nally as they fall in upon me, or more fully 
and induſtriouſly, at the end. 52 


the foremoſt, I wonder tho leſs that 

this de barter does ſhow ſo much dif- 
daiuful contempt of my determination, when 
he is poſſeſſed with: O much prejudice, as 
gives him not leave to mind t main 
dil ir ctions I offer him in it. Aſte? he hath 
therefore in tbe enſuing” firſt threr ſea ve: 
fallen upon a paſſage ot providence, which 1 
ha ve ſer down as proper and indeed” pecn- 
liar to the matter of the Caſe, be enters the 
Liſt with cheſe words. Thi: 12 ſufficient to 
forw what may be rxp:Hed from thitnew un- 
dertaker, who will appear I don=t not ns lum bv 
his Reaſoningras be den is this, and yr u. as 
fie to determine ceſri e, C.aſcienct, as 10 
mute #bſer vations of providence, I do not 
know what kind of guſt end may have of the 
ſame thirg which pleaſes amber, but it does 
deco m any inge uus mind to think, that 


410 
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all men are not caft into the ſame mould, 
and to take heed therefore, leaſt by cenſu- 
ring of that which the moſt of others ap- 
prove, he brings bis own Judgement into 
queſtion, and becomes the leſs regarded him- 
leiffor ic. And really if the ſpicen and ex- 
travagancy, of fivs ſides and a half, and no 
leſs of abouc twenty leaves in all, to no pur- 
poſe but abuſe of his paper, do not fhew 
more what may be expected in this fa/e uns 
dertaker, who hath come out now this fourth 
time to debate, then that obſervation of mine 
will diſcoyer in me, I am miſtaken. For 
my part let the determination of the caſe. be 
found as ſolid as chat obſervation upon the 
matter of it is pertinent, and I ſhall have no 
cauſe to be moved by his cenſure. But what 
is that which hath moved him thus? why, be 
makes me (ſapes he) ſuch « pittiſul GameRter 
that | am not reflective (here be quotes the 
Page whercin | have delivered thac hainous 
word) «pon more removes then one of thoſe many 
1 exght toſee.— Let I baus done my endeavour 
te comprehend bum and to fathonse the bottom of 
be; deep diſcourſe, . I muſt confeſs 1 have ex- 
preſt my ſelf in theſe words he quotes, 1 
peak verily according te my thoughts, and 

I cant beſp that. But one would —_— by 
| theſe 


(9) | 
theſe words; we ſhould have at leaſt ſo much 
integrity now from this perſon , ac to ſer 
down my determination at leaſt in my own 
words, being ſo few, if not made better by 
his, that the Reader might judge whether he 
does indeed look to the bottum of what I 
have offered , and if aſter theſe words: be 

et does not, he may be aſhamed, c0,expreſs 
himſelf thus, and ſhew ſuch a ſpirit as this - 
is 


Well in my caſe, r then firſt, 
between the authority of the Aagiſt rate, and 
of His Laws and Commands. To this pur- 
— there is a diſtinction which Dr. Feild 
zparallell with ic, to wit; between ſab⸗ 
jection and obedience, ſubjection 13 that which 
is due or proper to the Magiſtrate, or to the 
authority 1 ap his perſon 3 Obedience 
is that which is due to his commands, or to 
the authority of his Laws. By ſobjeRion we 
are to anderſtand all that which ſtands in 
oppoſition to reſiſtance, and ſo ſuljettias in 
one verſe in the Apoſile, is æquivalent with 
not reſiſti-g in the ot herʒ and the word in the 
Original does kindly ſerve this purpoſe. 
Now ab jection being what is oppoſite to re- 
ſiſtance, and what is due to the Authority 
which reſides in the Magiſtrates perſon, it is 
what 


(10) E 
what is, and muſt be always due; ſo that we 
muſt never reſiſt, dat be ſubjeR, becauſe this 
authority elways ratides there. Bur obedi⸗ 
ence which is proper to his Laws, or com- 
mands, is not due always, becauſe there may 
be ſome Laws, or things, commanded; de- 
void of Gods authority, and then if we o- 
bey them not, we do not ſin. This is ackuow- 

dped. or very near it, in two caſes, by 
thiz.perſpn, in a caſe of fin, and in a caſe of 
intollerable grievance, from whence others 
will follow, 

"The other d iſt inction is between the obli · 
gation of the conſcrence, and of the outward 
Man. Let this learned perſon now take of 
his eyes trom che paper, and conſider but a 
while before he on, what he thinks 1 
mean by, and to what uſe 1 rue diſtincti- 
on, and he may take the con jecture 
whether he be not ſhort in his camyr 
of it. "Theowtward Man let us know then is 
ob dy the penaity, the ſword, or wrathe 
and 75 ods command not to reſiſt, or to 
be fo je in reference to his authority re» 
fiding in the Magiſtrate himſelf, There are 
two things then yon ſee go to the binding 
the outward Man, Gods command of not 

reſiſting, ot being ſubjeRt to the Powers, 


ard the Magiſtrates-ſword, and force. If 

wemuſt never or by no means reſiſt, then 
che Magiſtrate may make us do what he 
will, or elſe we muſt ſuffer, ' We cannot 
avoid ſuffering but by reſiſting or obeying; 
Reſiſt we never may, obey we muſt the n, if 
 we'will net ſuffer, unleſs the caſe be in the 
matter of (in, wherein we all agree in one; 
that we muſt always ſuffer, The, Confciezce 
is obliged only by Gods wi, which is the 
dequaze Rule af Conſcience. I will explain 
irfarther. There is Gods will, and Mans 
will,a divine and bumane Obligation. 
When God will have a thing to be done as 
well as Man, I do accompt the Conſcience is 
bound, becauſe the Obligation is divine: 
but when Man will have it dove, and God 
xequires it not, but only bis will is that 
whatſoever be impoſed, the ſubje& bow- 
ever muſt not rebel, I do account che Ob. 
ligation to the thing to be humane alto 
ther, and the ontward Man bound only, 
Regis wacatur (ſayes Get int | reme 
ſomewhere) nen qnia Rex ita agen fate ageret 
ſed quia ita agent i rem ns liceret wim! nllam 
opponere, That is as much as to ſay there is 
a double right a Magiſtrate hath in his com- 
wands or actions; A were right when be 


com- 


— 


ge- 
us 


' rommands. or dies, thoſe things which © be 
ought to do, or command: or a Political 
right, (called by Samuel the manner of the 
King) when though he commands or does 
thoſe things he ought not (or what Gd 
does not allow, but he is accountable to him 
for them, yet the ſubje& may not reſiſt bim 
in thoſe commands, or acts, and deliver 
himſelf from chem by force. When the 
Magiſtrate uſes the firſt of theſe Rights, l 
account the conſcience is obliged: When 
the ſecond the outward man onely. The 
termes are uſed we know by grave Divines 
ſuch as Biſhop Don ham (to name no other) 
in his tract of Chriftian Liberty: and” it 
will be one benefit of theſe papers, if we can 
retain wich good diſcretion, and ſenſe, what 
is ſo uſefull, as rather then be without, we 
ſhall till aſe though with none. And by this 
diſtinQion ir does appear, how all chat dan- 
ger which hitherco this man hath fancyed 
conſequent to my determination, does fall 
away as the leaves from the trees in furamer, 
For ſo long as we do all acknowledge the 
authority of the preſent Magiſtrate in his 
perſon with our ſubject ion thereunto, that 
in no caſe it is lawfull to reſsf, whereby the 
outward man comes to be bound, ſor * 

6 
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obey by his ſword, there is not ſo much as 
any certain diſobedience, and much leſs is 
there any to his verament, 
through Inſi , or Rebe ion, thac 
follows — my op ion. 

If in Religious ings, ers when the 
Magiſtrate commands any ing 25 inſt ES 
mans conſciente, and ths Su 
obey, lis authority nevertheleſs is preſer- 
ved, though he cannot force _ in that 
euſe to obedience if he would: how ſhall 
we think but in-things which are . 

» 


where be can force them to 


chat there is any danger to bis 
for their obeyi ik and C * on- 
uſe they dare not to mean for 


5 ke has chey dare not) and not out 
| payer than, elſe ? 1 would have this wor» 
* —— intelligent, but at this time over 
| rſen, who jee ſees not all the 
| row eve which ar to arr 5 buſi 
s, for all his anger at me for my thinking 
ſo, to conſider whether there be not many 
learned Men, Writers and others, who hold 
that the Laws of Men do not obleige the 
Conſcience at all; and that they cannot, ſee- 
ing Conſcience i is Gods Throne, but the = 
B tern 


will, 3 | 


1 e 
of! ſuch mul}, 8 


A got, box comes it to paſs he 
lve wich himſelf, ghar; cer- 


de fo all Society and Govery- 
ral 


land? That we are to be always ſub ject as 
Pi 6 Authority of che Magiſtrate hin- 
elf I have ſaid, and yer that we are not bound 
always, to obey. bis commands, that is, we 
are rot bound always in Conſciente, when 


yet 
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yet we are hound in the outward Man, This 
being ſaid, the determining diſtinction eon- 
cerning his Laws or Commands, which 
do bind, and which do not bind the Conſci- 
ence is this: Ihe commands of the Magiſtrate 
are either ſuch as are agreeable to Gods will, 
or not agreeable to his will. Thoſs that : 
re, bind it: Thoſe that are not, bind it nos; 1 
The Reaſon is, becauſe the authority the 3 
Magiſtrate hath to command, is derived 
from; and to he founded in Gods will, In 
he. way, 7 he Caſuiſt (ſayes this - benign 
Debate J. ſeems ty have no low U „1 of 51 
own per far mance, hut rather thinks it may 
chance to. be behelding to him for a new Lavens 
tron, Here, ſayes be, is that very mean indeed 
for ought | know which it wanting. A great 
diſcovery | and for ought | know m | any body 
reply that which is not wanting but the very dan- 
ger eus ext ream into which the people are apt. to 
run, 44 be i to follow thoſe with nom I beve © 
bad to deal. As for thole with, whom he bath 
been dealing l preſume ic will be found there 
is nothing of this determination in whatthey 
have (aid;if & l did not e ſteem it uncommon, 
I ſhould. (I muſt evalels) e reltrained it. 
: 2 Or 


_ . y, 7 
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Or if 1 did hot thlak it confidetable, 1 
Niou's have held my peace alſo. But after 
this ſcornfulneſs of his. why did be nor 
preſ-nc us with that wean which follows in 
the words of the Cafe, that the Reader 
might judge, whether it be eny diſcovery 
indeed, or none, or whetber jt deſerves this 
Mans contempr or not? For as Caro ſaid of 
Cicero when he played upon the Starcky opi- 
nions (which another bath noted) Cicers 
makes others laugh, but is himſelf ridicu- 
culous: $0 ſay I, this perſon ſtrives here to 
offer me and my deter mipation to contempt, 
but the things I have ſaid will bear them- 
ſelves our, and be does but diſcover hereb 
his own deſert. What is that mean thenwhic 
follows? The words in the Caſe are theſe. 
J hat the Laws or Commands of the Magi- 
e ſtrate even in Political and indifferent 
** things) does no leſs then bind the Conſci- 
c ence, when he is the executioner of God. 
c will, but though the aut rd man (out of tha 
*<Ciſe of ſin) may be bound if you will, the 
** conſcience cannot be obleiged, and ought 
to be ſtil! kept free, when he is the execu» 
« tioner only of his . It may be the 
Debater will not yet be beholding to me 
for 


for this, and he may chooſe, when 
others will, and take it never the le 
ſor that. It fares with thoſe that beat their 
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heads about notions, ad it doth wich Miners: 
they are the condemned Men, and the Gold 
they dig becomes others: Nevertheleſs the 
Man that hath been digging & finds a Veine, 
may ſay, what be bath found is Gold as well 


as another, and without pride, He doth 
not commend himſelf, for his commendiag 


the Gold, I think verily that that which I 
| have here digged is the mean, the Gol - 
den mean we are to find in this caſe, and not 
an extream wherem 1 follow any as he ſayes: 


but 


the 


avoiding both 


EXTreamy, 


The one is of thoſe who hold that human 
Laws do not bind the Conſcience at all: 
and the other ſuch as hold as this Man did 
when he firſt unad viſediy ſet out, and there- 
fore will continue of the mind ſtill, chat they 
bind indefnicely without diſcrimination, at 
leait ſo far by all means, as Dr. Marton bis 
good Neighbor, and every one ſuch as he 
(wharſoever'the breakers of other Laws 
may be) might be none of Chrifts Mini- 
{ters or good Chriſtians on that account, 
Well! The will of God which deter- 
mines the commands of Man to bg pbliga- 
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cory 
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cory, or not, upon the Conſcience, mult be 
conſidered in the eencerns of Religion: in 
things nora: and in things civil or Political, 
be rule or Law of Cod in things Religious, 
isthe Scripture, The rule or Law of God 
in things moral is the Light of Nature, which 
Aſo is the will of God, as the word is, The 
Rule and ſupream Law which God hath ap- 
pointed for things Political is the conmun 
good. If the Magiſtrate command any 
thing in Rel. gion and it be not according to 
Gods word, then Conſcience cannot be 
bound to it as Religisus, though the our» 
ward Man I think therein alſo is bound, if it 
be not apainſt Gods word, It the Magi- 
ſtrate command any thing of moral concern, 
if ic be againſt the aw of nature, or com- 
mon principles of Light in Man, that is the 
moral Law in the heart, the Conlciente 
.,Ginnor be bound but muſt refuſe it. If be 
command any thing which is cv! or Politi- 
cal, and it be againſt the common good, then 
is it not agreeable to Gods will, being not 
confonant to the rule he hath commanded 
for civils, and conſequently the Conſci- 
enee cannot be obleiged by it upon that 
accompt. In the mean while fo long as it is 
not againſt conſcience otherwiſe, that 
_ | is 
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is ſo long as it is — ſin, che a ar d mau is 
bound, and if the Magiſtrate will cönſtrain 
a' perſon to it, rather then ſuffer he will 
obey. bp "LS; Nee 
There are ſeveral books and Sermons of 
Miniſters about Religion, which do bind 
the Readers and Hearers by vertue of Gods 
will: but the ſupream Rule is Gods 
Word, unto which conſequencly,if what they 
have ſaid; or writ, be not conſonant, the 
Conſcience is not bound, and according as 
the Conſcience of a Man is convinced, whe- 
ther that which the Miniſter ſays be agreeas 
ble to the word or not, ſo is it bound, or 
not bound by it. The caſe is the ſame in 
Laws. The Magiſtrate doth give us ſuch 
and ſuch particular commands, or Laws, 
His authority be hath from God. The 
will of God as che ſupream Law, or Rule, 
in Policicalls, is, chat the common good be 
attended and advanced, They are Gods Mi- 
miters atevding continually up this very 
thieg. So far as his Laws, or commands 
then are agtetable to the common good, ſo 
far is his Authority good, and muſt obleige 
the Conſcience being from God. And ſo 
lang as a man is convinced in Conſcienes, 
3 4 that 


that they are agreeable thereunto, he muſt 

be in Conſcience obleiged.: but it he be 
fincerely perſwaded that ſuch or ſuch 4 
n not for the publick 


good, the caſe is but the ſame wich what! 
laid in Religion, when the Miniſters ex- 
horcation diſagrees with the word. 
The Magiſtrate is but Gods Miniſter in 
Politicals, and his commands diſagreeing, 
with the ſupream Law, the common goed, the 
Conſcience cannot be obleiged in this 
Caſe.Nevertheleſs, ſo lot g as the outward 
Man is in the Magiſtrates power, and the 
Sub ject may not reſiſt, he can command 
obedience, out of the caſe of fin, when he 
pleaſes to exert bis Sword; 

Before I paſs off, l am made a little ſen- 
ſible how apt our queſtion may be wreſted 
into a diſpu e about Terms, It is hardly 
proper to ſay this or that Law hinds the 
Conſcience, tor Conſcience is the diſcerner 
of my duty, and it were more proper ta ſay 
my conſcie'ice binds me to this Law, then 
that this Law binds it. It is ſcarce proper 
neither to ſay the Conſcience is bound, 
ſeeiag it is the perſon is bound. 
Conſcience is placed in the underſtanding, 
and when a thing becomes a Mans duty, 
the will is obleig'd rather then the waders 

| land - 


| (21) : 
fauding. It is not eafie likewiſe to 'appre- 
bend how the outward man is bound with 
diſtirRion to the Conſcience, conſidering 
that this ob igation hath ir's riſe, and vertue, 
from our duty of not »e/iftmg , unto which 
we are always bound in Coaſcieree. The 
term Keſiſting likewiſe is liable to diver- 
ſity of acceptation. | 
It is convenient therefore for me, in my 
way to give the ſenſe of my Terms (if it be 
not yet done enough) to prevent needleſs 
contention, By human Laws | underſtand 
the declaration of the will of the rightful 
. Governor, what he would have his Subjects 
do, I u ill not alſo put in the end of Laws, 
in order tothe common gud, becauſe that will 
preſently ſpoyl the queſtion. For where 
the efficient is our rightful Ruler, and the 
Law ſerves indeed for that end, or hath it's 
right final cauſe alſo, there is no queſtion of 
its obligation, Vet if l leave out the end the 
queſtion indeed may be whether ſuch a decle. 
ration be a Lan, rather then whether it b:#ds, 
Nevertheleſs as l make a caſe of conſcience 
of it (and count all our Acts of Parliament 
Laws) it is all one in effect to me, whether 
you ſay, ſuch a Law binds not, or fuch an- 
Att or Law is no Law, and binds not. Ex qus 
wmitlliges eos qui pernicioſa et 1n/uſtapoprlis yuſſa 


Az 


(22) 


pro f ig lat., quodu te pot ius taliſſ⸗ q am leges, 
Cicero de legi bt. By Conſcience [| under- 
ſtand a faculty in Man of deſcerning Gods 
Judge ment concerning himſelf and Acti- 
on. It is more proper co lay a faculty is ob- 
leiged, then an habit, or an Act, and that fa- 
eulcy which man hath hereunto, is charged 
{ whilſt himfeif is co judge whether ſuch a 
thin; commuaded be his duty 11 relation to 
God , or not. By obligation I underſtand 
the conſtruction of a duz;Ovligare eſt jus con- 
Fituere, By ob igition of che Conſcience 
Landerſtand the conſtituting a thing to bedut 


from me ) thit if I do it aot | mult account 


or judge that God will condemn me for the 
neglect, or the makiag a thing my duty ſo 
that if i leave it undone l fin. The obligation 


of che ou:ward mts [ accyant the conſtitu- 
ting 4 thing to be due from me ſo as if 1 


do it not, Im iy not reſiſt, though I be 
puaiſh:d; or | m iy be puniſhed, and ought 


not to reũ t. chough I could avoid both the 


thing, and puniſhmzar by reſiſtance. The 
| word, licere, {lays Grotius (from one line of 
whom. a min ſhill have more laſtruction 


ſometim :5 chen from anochers book) is diſ- 


tinguiſhe d i» id 4 11d ip ene fi, and in 14 940d 
tis caret. So muſt we ſay the word li- 
1 gar 


deſcripfer int, cum contra fecerint. quod pollici 1 


{ 
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ſhed into that which if we do 


; | not the thing makes us liable to puniſhment 
i foro bumano, or according to the law :) or 
ls t which it we do it not makes us liable to 


fin, T hat is, there is an obligation haman only 
(which we have had before) that tyes us to 
4. | obedience upon the penalty of the law: or an 
d obligat ion divine alſo, which ties us to the du» 
a | ty upon the pain of Guds diſpleaſure, & eter- 
o m condemnation, The one of theſe we call 
4 I the obligation of the outward mar, and the o- 
+. | ther of the Conſcience, By reſiſtance, laſt- 
+ | iy, 1 underſtand the repelling force with 
force. The word reſiſtance, may be taken 
c geh or ſiritth, Refiſtiuy contra Imperium 
g | #gendo. aut vim vi reprim udo. | take it in 
» | tbe laſt and ſtrict ſence. et me yet note 
1; | onethbing more, when we diſtinguiſh in the 
= obligation of human law, between the out- 
ved man and the Conſcier ce, we do not dif- 
„ tinguith the outward man from the »://, 
when we diſtinguiſh it from che Conſcience, 
The vill is wrought upon under both obli- 
I gations, through fear of mans law, and 
- JF through fear of Gods, If you divide the 
outward man from the v you cannot bind 
it, but Phyſically, by putting ic in Bonds 
and Fetters, But the obleiging it by the 
, is binding ic with an human obligation; 
aad 


ä 
and abat axcount too, is not morally, but 
pelicicgly (as I have intimared,) ro wit a 
1man lays are, worms bumant ſudicij, the 
man who breakech a bad law, is according 
to that law to be adjudged co its penalty 
And in ſenſu politico bumant is an offendot | 
the law ſo that if he be puniſhed by che 
judge. who judgeth by that law, be malt 
ſubmit, yet ſeeiag the Law is no other ther 
ſuch, he is not made a ſiner by that breach, 
or to be condemned by God. To ſum up 
my opinion then without the terms, that 
thoſe that will may aſſaile me fairly in my 
ſence lam perſwaded as Gods will is not 
mans, ſo every command of man ia in- 
different things is not the command of 
God : but that when there 15 no declaration 
of the magiltrates will, but it does make the 
thing he wou'd have, to be due from us ſo, 
as he may puniſhus by his law for the not 
doing if he pleaſe, and we muſt bear it wit 
out defending our ſelves by force, and conſe- 
quently he may compell us to any thing not 
unful by that means: yet does noc every 
declaration of his will, make the thing ha re- 
quires to be our duty, ſo, that we are 
neceſſarily guilty of fin, if ic be not done; 
bur contraily though many a man lives and 
yes. 
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F 
lyes in the breach of ſome laws and ſtatutes 
ol cherealm (ſs long as they offer no com- 
tempt to the Ruler, nor ſcandal to their 
brethren, nor reſiſt if they be brought to ſuf- 
fer) they may be good Chriſtians for all that 
to tome co our firſt lock which our debater) 
and ſervant of Chriſt. 
And here 1 have no more that I know 
needfull ro be ſupplyed, but onely to do 
cis: to produce what | have ia my Cafe it 
it ſelf, chat the main notion I offer here, and 
y Þ there may appear to be the ſame: ard to 
Xt vindicate chat authority which alone ſuſſiced 
nme then, and ſhajl now, for my confirma- 
F Y tion. The words which I offer in my Caſe 
ny aretheſe. Power (ſay I) & a right to rule or 
e command, This right in the nat are of the thing 
„» ariſe from the grant or will of the ſn;ream 
t Lord, which u God; without whoſe will ( or 
„bas grant or Charter which is an aft of bis wi 
- power can be derived to any, Now that 
grant er will of God which conſtitutes any to 
rule, or tobe his Miniſter, being for the pee» 
ples good, ( He is the Miniſter of God for onr 
don ſayes the text) it mal} follow that what= 
. 5s not indeed for the peoples good, tht 
Mag ſtrate is not to command, becanſe it 1s 
Cet will that be commands or ty for thetr good. 


An 
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And if he do cemmand any matter that is others 
wiſe, that command hath no authority a to the 
Conſcienct at all as bring without the warrant of 
Gods will, I know l have ſer down this in a; 
few lines, but it hath heen the fruit of ſeve · 
rall thoughts and years. I thought good to 
confirm it with one teſtimony of Dr. Ta/or; 
and I perceive this debater ſeems offended, 
and to accuſe me of diſingenuity for it, 28 it 
I had, done, him wrong, It is neceſſary 
therefore that I turn again to that Dr. and 
ſee; only L muſt ſay that Lam glad (l muſt 
confels) that I have here ſuch an autho tity 
as this Dr. ſo full for me, nevertheleſs Pr. 
Taylor is hot (as farr-as | know ina titt le) 
the author to me, but a witneſs to the light 
I offer, In the th ird Book of his Caſes, and 
the firſt chapter, he comes to treat of human 
laws, and what obligation rbey paſs on the 
Conſcience. In bis firſt rule he tells us, the 
Conſcience is obleiged directlj and actively 
to obeꝝ the Laws of Man. Several learned 
Authors, together with Nine Arguments to 
the contrary, are propoſed, which be ha»! 
ving very hardly aſſayled, comes to his next 
Rule, that human Laws bind not whes' there 
is any intolerable, or grievous evil in the 
Ibedience. To meke out this, be proceeds 
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to atbird Kale, that cke Laws of our ſupe- 


riour, that are not juſt and good, do ner 
obleige the Conſcier ce, and then ſhewing 
what Laws are ſuch, he teils us, that a Law 
is unjuſt that contributes not to the publick 
advantage, What can be more orderly and 
defireable to my purpole ! Only yet to be 
more ſure, it is fit, I citealſo ſome. few of 
his expreflions, This is the limit of a Pridfp 
ces poner, ſo far as he relates to conſcience, fat 
beyond the; the co» ſcience is not boynd, Again, 
If 4 Prince make a Law that is not for the. pub - 
lick, good, it hathno'ſanttion but fear,” and 1 
tye upon the Conſcience, Again, , ſuch 
things at are ag ais ſt the good of the ſubjeltu, the 
Law it ſelf declares it to be no Law, that is, to 
be more then the ſaperiour hath right; or leave 
to do; Again, Laws that are made to parpoſes. 
beyond theſe meaſures, do no ways obleige th# 
conſcience, He 1«the Miniſter of God for yood 
(ſaich St. Paul) o:berwiſe be 15 xot God: Mi- 
viſler, and bath to other pur po ſes none of Gods 
authority, and therefore cannot ohleige the con- 
ſcience to an actiue obedience in ſach, where bis 
peer ig in incompetent to command. 
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FT) will be time now to eome to ſee 
he hath obje cted againſt this Determi- 
nation, The propoſition lam to maintain, 
and he to oppoſe, is this. That the laws of 
2 common wealth, and particularly an act, 
or the acts of Parliament in this nation, that 
are not for the common good, do not ob- 
leigs the Conſcience of the ſubject. Though: 
we acknowledge in the mean time , our 
alleadgiance and ſubjection to his Majeſty? 
as the executioner of the laws, chat our out- 
ward man is bound ſtill, and ſpared through 
bis clemency. It is true that there is 
queſtion fallen in, who ſhall be judge, he- 
ther that which is commanded in a law be 
for the common good? and I ſhall be ready 
to ſpeak with the Debator about it, in its 
order: but in the mean while if it were 
not for that, what would this ang 
ä ay 6 
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In the firſt place he tel's us; that I aw 
4 nat able inſtance of my Lord Bacins cbfer vai 
on, that there is alutle dry Light in the World, 
remember Platareb bath a tract of ſelf 
praiſe, and among ſeveral things he hath a- 
—— he ſayes for it, that 
re is ſome caſes, and particularly in the 
caſe of a juſt defence, a man may ſpeak of 
himſelf, or any thing of his own, as of ano- 
ther. Vnder Plutarch Apology, I will ſay L 
do believe this, that in this particular I am 
indeed an inſtance that there is but little 
dry lightin the World. For let this De- 
bater ſet himſelf co read as many books as 
he can, yet | ſoppoſe he may find but few, if 
any that determine this caſe altogether as L 
do. 1 kgow the ſame Light hath: ſhone in 
on Dr. Taylor in ſevera) paſſages, when yet 
it.is mixed wich ſuch abundanee of other 
matter, that if this Man may be judge he 
would be ready to cite bim as of opinion 
againſt me in it. There is lum ſiccum 
therefore, and lm maceratum indeed. I. 
remember the diſtinction well, my Lord 
Bacon hath it, in his ad vancement. And 
I will ſay yer, that the Light which this 
Q De- 
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© Debater pretends.is macerared Light,Ligh 
3 — — mind and ferchi 
from che conceptious of o bers, and moſti 
perhaps from that Dr. whoſe cleareſt rayes 
he wont receive: When the determination 
which 1 have offered hath been beaten our 
from my own: thoughts, and will be found 
that lumen ficcum | (notwithſtanding his a 
buſe) which is to be attended in this matter 
' Tram become a fool in glorying ( lays the As! 
poſtle) ye have cumpeiled me, 1 
la the next place be produces two places 
of Scripture; that to the Rom, ' Wherefore ® 
Jom muſt needs be ſubject not ouly for wyath but” 
alfa for Conſcience fake, and that of peter, 
Submit yoar ſelver to very Ordinance of men” 
for the Lords ſake, I anſwer, theſe Texts ſpeak® 
of ſubjeitiorand not of ebedrence's ſu bjection 
to the Authority, reſiding in the perſons of 
the Magiſtrate; and if you will in tile Go. 
vernment it ſelf: nor -obedier ce which is 
proper to their commands. This appears 
from the firſt and ſecond Verſes. Be ſabjiert 
to the powers that be. Fe t bat reſiſteth the o 
er, veſiſteth the Ordinance of God, The Powers 
no doubt are, but the Laws and Commands 
of men be not I hope the a dinance of God with 


this Man. berefore Jon maſs needs be ſubs 
ject 


be 544, leis the fame word and ſpoken. in re> 
nf * before, and in — 
renes to their perſons: it is not here 
you muſt needs obey all their particu ar 
commands for Conſcience ſake, when for 
Conſcience ſake we muſt ſuffer, rather then 
obey ſome of them. So likewile in Peter; 
every ordinance of Mar, is every human crea, 
tre in the Original, that is, ſubmit to every 
ſort of Governor, or Government, whether 
to the King as ſupream , or others under 
bim. This is plain. Out of theſe Texts 
therefore may obedience ariſe,from the con- 
ſtience of not refiſting, but no direct obliga- 
tion on the Gonſcience to obey aRively can 
be deduced from hence, Again the Apoſtle 
tells us in theſe places, that che . Magiſtrate 
is Gods Minifter for our good, a terror to 
evil doers, and encourager to well doing, 
wich the like expreffions, Upon this àc- 
count he can be ſuppoſed ro command only 
for the common good, and when a Law or 
Command. of the ſupream Magiſtrate is 
ſuch, I deny not but it binds the Conſcience 
no leſs then he. I bis is ſufficient between 
us, that no Argument poſſihle can be drawn 
from eicher of theſe places to ſerve his turn, 
ſceing a Law muſt be ſuppoſed to be agatoſ 
C 3 tie 
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„id yet to bind the cor- 
ſeler ce actotd irg to bim. Moreover, this 
T'muſt fa) ag it: is moſt evident that obedi. 
ende inc e fir ĩte cannot be proved by tbeſe 
Texts, becauſe ſome commands of the Mas 
rate may be evil, morally ' evil (as hath 
een intimated} ard we muſt not obey them; 
or civi ly exil. ad then though we do obey | 
for tle Swords fake, ard becauſe we wok | 
not reß ſt, the Conicience is not bound in 
ſue Cu ſe. 
A is therefore a pie viſn obſtinacy in this 
Perſon to perſiſt in theſe following words, 
Mie are no c0rfidering V ben and in what co ſe. 
Lan may ctaſe to olle ge and quite alter it 
Nai ur e, but" whrrher while it doth obieige an 
in for ce it lays a tyt on the Conſcience or no? 
nd to this we ſay yes, Laws while they arg th- 
Aga, bird the Conſcience, ' Breavſe the 
Scripture faith ſo,” and we ſay fo indeſiniteiy, 
"betauſe that 15the Scriptures language aijo, Firſt 
Its certainly Falſe that all Laws ot Men do in- 
definiteh tye the Confrience, and therefore 
the Scripture doth rot ſay ſo, nor can ſay 
ſo, which muſt be granted by him in the 
eaſe ot moral evil. Secondly this De bater 
is utterly loſt chat he would not learn of me 
to diſtir guiſh between the obligation of the 
out werd 
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1 ourward man, and the C;-aigiance,, an obli.. 


gation i- foro exteriors ſive policicog; & In. fro 
wnteriort five conſeient ia. For it is falſe agaig 
that he ſayeß e are not conſideriag when 
and in what caſes. a Law duth ceaſe to- ob- 
leige, for this is the yery thing we are contls 
dering, in reſpect to che Conſcience, and as 
for the obligation of the outward Man, be 

bath not yet thought of it. And 1 ſay as 
Dr. Taylor hat h again and again, that ſuch a 
Law, as is not for the comma good, hith 
none of Gods authority, and ſo ceales to be 
any Law as to the Conſcience, when. yet wg 
being not to reſiſt, (as is and mult be often 
ſaid) the outward man by the Sword may 
be brought to obey; Thirdly the ſpeaking 
that Laws while they do obleige (or arg 


ol foree) do tye the Conſcience, in this 


Mar, who bath not received yet the diſtincti- 
on ot the obligation of the outward Man po- 
licically, and che inward Man which is mo- 
rally, is cxtreawly ſenſl:s, and conſequently 
falſe if he underſtood the ſenſe, For Laws 
that are obligacory or do obleige the out- 
ward man, that is are Polis icallj in force, may 
yet be morally null, as ts the Conſcience, 
that is, obleige it not, when being not for 
the common good l ſay they are without the 

C 3 . au- 
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authority of Gods will Fourthly there is” 
4 manifeſt bar and contradiction in theſe 
Words to his 6wn determination after, if he 
durit been plain in it. For here he will be 
Wobſtinate te fay till that human Laws 
bind i»defimitely, nay and fuborn the Scrip-- 
tore to falſe mer in-affirming thar 
they ſay ſo, when they ſay only be ſubjett * 
indeſinitely (while he makes I Lows (that is 
Aniderſally) and indefinitely æquivalent here, 
feaſthe come off upon that word,) which we 
moſt not do, and vet in the end he is forted 
to come to confeffion and acknowledge (ſee- 
ing Or. Taylor will tell him ſo, from whom 
he wil! borrow that he has) that moral Di- 
vines and Law ers (and 1 had hoped he 
were one of che firſt ) do determine that 
buman Laws bind not in the caſe of wofkeras 
ble gritvance, l bave cited theſe words in 
the way . — more atrimoniouſly then 
any other paſſage hitherto, not that 1 have 
eauſe to be angry at them, as | have at o- 
thers , ' bu: to ſhew occaſionally how 1 
might take up this Gentleman likewiſe in 
the reſt of theſe raw Sheets, if | had a mind 
to exagitate that weakneſs which hitherto 
(till his ey es be opened further by this con- 
troverting the point) is ſuch as may have 

that 
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n to {cat preſent. which the 
Scriptures does in one place give unto. 
h ( choagh 1 achdowcd gh his. I. 
ficiency othetwile,) even weakne s that way 
be felt, ed ae 
ln thethird place he wont allew my li 


Magiſtrate is Gods Miniſter te 1 for 2 4. 
Very true, and the Apoſtle makes that an - 
gu cient why we ſhould be obedient to him becayſe 
ut is for our benefit, But this Caſuiſt turns th 
word another way, and makes them an outlet 
to diſobedience,by taking that to inclade an t- 
Feptiou to the general precept of ſab jection, wia 
4 in truth nothing but areaſon to enforce it. 
By this paſſage and ſuch as this I take my 
conjecture of the 'happiaels of this mans ex- 
pre ſſion, which makes what he ſayes very 
often to look eonſiderable, when it it be re- 
flected upon with more thoughts (but that 
this Man himſeif tells the Apologiſt ſome- 
where that he is no melancholy Man) it 12 
{ 
be 


niſies nothing. It there be any thi 

ſtantial in theſe words it muſt hold, if it 

put into others; and then muſt this bedenyed 

that when the Apoſtle tells us the authority 

the Magiſtrate hath from God is for the 

peoples good, we may 15 argue thence (hoe 
4 c 


| ; 4 | 3s t } | l 
be hath no bert, from. God for their 
burt. But chis arguing i» good, and there» 
fore this paſſage is but words, For indeed, 
is there 295 man that ſerves not Lv. 
F but God, will maintain that the Magiſtrate: 
2 fark any au hority committed to bim of 
80d but for the publick benefit? Let this 
| ry take heed he turns not God into the 
Devil, and deſtroyes all. If he dare not 
main rain that, then whatſoever is com⸗ 
manded againſt the publick benefit hath no 
au horiry to bind the conſcience, and it will 
be in vain for him to talk idly of the danger 
he apprebends from my determination whick 
bath none in it, when if he look not better 
to himſelt he muſt be upon the juſtifyingTys 
rann and bring ruine upon the World. | 
Again ſuppoſe” we build nothing on the very 
Text, thesis 4 pri ciple in the law of nature, 
as cc ly written in mans heart as that, he is 
a ſociable creatute to wit, that the end of 
Government and Laws, are for the good of 
the commun ty, and conſegueiitly that there 
ſhi-uld be none, but for that end. From 
bence then, that the good of the community 
being the ſupream Law is the general and 
ultimate end, of whatſoever is commanded, 
it muſt irrefragable follow, that whatſoever 
Law i made or is to be made, it muſt be 
over- 
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oyer ruled by this — and have ita 
obliga:ory power originally from thance, 


= 


We. Kno in all Laws or any other 
in the world, the inferior muſt give place 
e tothe greater or to the chief, God re- 
of F © quires ſacrifices and mercy, both are his Laws, + 
is Y bt ibeſe interfare, mercy mult be exerciſed 
8 | andCacrifice binds not, It is no plainer in 
t be earth that the elements give may from 
„ their own natures to ſerve the World, then 
oF that the greater or chief obligation . muſt 
J vacate the leſs, I might fill a ſide with in- 
8 ſtances, if any elſe could not do it. Where» 
8 


as this matter then is written with a ſunbeam 

on the heart of man, and the apoſtle hath an 

intimation of it, it is but very fir and as 
greeab c to reaſon, that we fetch a com- 
ment on the fe from that book be hath 
touched, that is che book of nature, or this 
natura Light which will convince every man, 
that tbe pu blick pood being the end of ſo- 
ciety, there can be no power from God bat 
for that end, Again. it is true the Apoſtle 
from hence argues tor ſubjection, and he may 
lay that he does not argue for any thing 

elſe. But what then ? when Pau! argues - 

one thing from this truth, may not another 

argue fiom chence alſo ſomathlng 3 


138) 

paul argues well, the Magiſtrate is the | 
niſter of God for our good, therefore 
muſt be ſubject: And Dr. Taylor argues well 
and therefore he hath none of his auchorit 
for other purpoſes, or that Law that condul 
ceth not to the publick good cannot bind th 
conſcience, becauſe it hath none ot G0 
authority. Moreover, the Apoſtle argue 
for ſubje&ion, and that indefinite , bur I fa 
he argues not, nor may be conſtrued te 
argue for ohedience indefinite, and therefore 
howſoe ver theſe words tinckle, there is n 
doubt but we may and muſt make an o«r/et 
from theſe and the like Texts, that in ſome 
. caſes of the Magiſtrates commands, we may 
not think our ſelves bound to obey in point 
of Conſcience, though in regard of non-re- 
ſiſtance and ſubj: ion, there is no diſobedi- 
enceUoes follow in the cale,We ſay not that 
this p.ifſige of the Apoſt'e doth inc'ude an 
exception to ſabiectiin for that is U iver ſall 
and indefinite; but we can ſay it mutt include ! 
an exception to indefinite or Kniverſal bes | 
Hence, that is as to all the Magiſtrates, com- 
mands, becauſe tbere may be many of them 
wicked, unjuſt, or morally evil, unto which we 
are not bound, and conſequently, ſay I, nor 
e ſuch as are civilly ſo, | 

In 
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In the fourth place we have this paſſage 
wherein appears che greateſt weight. 1 
Law it not meevly the ſig mfication of ibe Ma- 
oh giffrates judgement what is good, but ih decls- 

uy anon of bis will, thay we do it, and God baving 
even him bis authority to command us, this de- 
elaration carries with it an obligator j vert uc, to 
bind us to the erccut ion of bis will ander the pain 
Fi As for this , The declaration of the 
will of the Law-giver does indeed immedi- 
ately bind the ourward Man againſt diſobe - 
dience by reſiſt ug, or to whatſoever iscontra- 
ry to ;»bjett:on (tha is it binds us Politically) 
but as for doing che thing our 'of conſcience 
(that is to be bound morally) like well that 
this learned Man hath delivered himſelf fo 
= Jjudici: ufly as to put in chat, which is he true 
' &cwily ground of all the obligation that the 
CY Conſcience ein be capable of under the com- 
17 mandofMan, and which does adminiſter 
['Y theretore the ſolution to hat he offers. 
auſwer then co that branch which he hath of 
'Y Gods bavirg given the Magiſtrate bis anther i- 
ty, and we lay that God bach given the Ma» 
giſtrate no authority to command any thing 
but for the common good, whicÞh is a trut 
tor which 1 need not again quote Ter or 
Hooker, as | remember well chat I might, or 
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twenty learned Schoolmen perhaps and: o. 
thers to this purpoſe; but that it were ne 
worth my time and troub e to go to their 
books, Seeing chere is indeed ſcarce any truth 
can ſhine more clearly from che Light ot Nay 
ture and che end of policy. And the Law of x 
ture muſt be acknowledged the foundation of 
all Laws, and the meaſure ot their obligation. 
I do therefore advance here this argument 
which | thiak is a ſtone that canaot be re- 
moved, and it is the Sum of my decermi- 
nation. Whacſoever is not agreeable to 
the will of God, or carries not with it Gods 
authority cannot bind che Conſcience, be- 
cauſe the Conſcience hath an abſolute and 
immediate dependence on the will of God, 
and bis will is the adæj late rule of Conſci- 
ence, But for the Magiitrate to command any 
thing chat is agai itt che common good, i: 
difagreeable to Gods will: or ſuch a law * 
carries not with it Gods authoricy, E go 
whatſoever is commanded, or what law ſo- 
ever is not conducive to che commoa good, 
can not obleige the Conſcience, So that 
it muſt not be u der the pain of ſin, but un- 
der the ſence of wrath, and neccli:y that we 
_ not reſt, that we act. vely obey in ſuch 
4 cd © | . 
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ti tbe laſt place de 
und 1 muſt confeſs | 
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| all put the leſs truſt | 
hereafter on this man for any matters of 
controverſie, or caſes of weic kt for this pre» 


= ſumpcion he ſeems to have upon one great 
name, when nothing elfe for ought appears, 


but Dr. Saum des ſen having reſolved thi> caſe, 
bath given bim the contidence to write in 
ſuch an Imperious faſhion as he hath done 
theſe ſheets, upon a ſubject whereof be ſeems 
to have h:d ſo few thoughts before, As 
for that Dr. I have read his Lectures de . 
ligatione conſcientiæ, and dejuramento, and the 


firſt body of his Sermons, | do believe him an 


excellent Caſuiſt, and to ſpeak freely where» 
in that excellence lyes, a man of a clear bead, 
but yet not for all that, of ſo ſearching a 
head, nor quite ſo learned as ſuch à one as 
Rutherford, in his way; and by no means 
on the Earth, of ſo large a head, ſo greata 
wit, and incomparable ſuffieier ey as Dr. 
Taylor, Well Dr, Sande: ſon in his ninth 
prelection puts this caſe, what if a Magiſtrate 
intends only his «wn profit or ambition in 


'a law ? does that bird ? he anſwers yes, 


Becauſe that though the Lau - giver may have 
an i'] intention, the Law may tend to the 
common good. This is weil reſolved, In 
2 


a, caſe or two farther then he puts this! o 
ther, what if a law be unproficable to thi 
publick and ſomething noxious ? he anſwers 
it doth - oblige, if the thing may be dor 
without ſin. This reſolution is ill; for if 
the reaſon of the obligation in the forme 
caſe was good, and the true right reaſon 
then when there is not that realon,.a law 
obliges not, If we muſt obey out of Con- 
ſcience when a law does tend to the common 
' good though the Law-givers intention be 
„then chough che Law-givers intention 
de good, if the thing commanded tend not to 
the publick advantage, the Conſcience muſt 
not be obliged upon the ſame account. 
And thus-Dr. Taylor re ſolves them both, it 
is in ſome tranſient paſſages, which I will 
not ſtand here to find out. Bur let us hear 
Dr. Saunderſons reaſons. The firſt is, 3. 
tanſe every man ought to mind wha' belongt t 
bis part and duty, and not trouble bimſelf as | 
bout other mens, But what reaſon is this? it 
does: belong to every man to mind, yea and 
to conſider and determine whether his Con- 
ſcience be obliged by à law or no. His 
Teeond is, Becauſe our duty is to cbey, mot 10 
command or or dain. And what reaſon is this? 


bur duty is to obey if what is commanded 
be 


thing againſt Gods will, or the Conſcience 


| r r W 
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agreeable to & , elſe we cannot 
37s , ” 69 0 7 bas 5 „ 
de « bliged to it in Conſcience though we 


it. Theſe two reaſons indeed are twins, 


both Stinborn, and lay nothing. The re- 


ſolut ion is ill, and N is to be ſaid for 
it. But what means be by theſe reaſons ? 


Ide ſub jet is to obey the Law, not make the 


Law, and he troubles not himſelf to judge 
whether a thing be good in reference to = 
Magiſtrates act, but bis own. If the law 
pals, he may otey it in the outward man 
whether it be civilly good or no, and not 
trouble himſelf, But if be come to the 
point, whether it bind hi: Conſcience or 
no, he muſt conſider, whether it hath the 
authority of God in it, and conſequently, 
whether both it be Lawfoll, and conducive, 
to the publick advantage. Iman add (lays 
the Debater himſelf ,) though the Magiſtrate 
ought wot to 07d an any thing but what 13 for the 
peoples good, get when be doth ot her wiſe, it will 
be more for their good to otey him, then refuſe - 
bedience, | anſwer if the Magiſtrate oughe 
not to ordain any thing but what is for the 


peoples good, then mult the ordaining any 


thing not ſuch, be againk Gods will. But 
the Conſcience cannot be obliged by any 


is 


this De ba ter ſees not, al \ 
that is we diſtinguiſh between ven ob/1gatipn./ 
e el and diſobedience it may be 
at prudence, and ſuch confiderations as he 
urges, or others may prevail wich a man in 
the outwerd ation to ol ey, when yet be 
accounts bimſelf free from any obligation 
on his Conſcience, Li] 
"There is one thing after this. I feel upon 
my own mind, I fit d it not in theſc papers 
but Leannot bardly be fal hful if | omit it. 
le is this. Suppoſe a Father or a Maſter, 
bids me de a thing, 1 corceive i: like to pre- 
judice bis affaires, and e:vc ic undone; II 
this Father or Maſter be diſcreer, be will 
commend me for my care, and be ſo far from , | 
charging me with diſobedience as that he 
will account | have done his will better then 
he declared jt, Upon this I bave been apt- 
to determine that the commands of men, 
and Gods, do thus differ; Ihe one binds 
unleſs [can giye a reaſon which is more con- 
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ſwer to this, —— is fulliti- 


will not admit — 
be done — 
S acrue. lt it 
well yet to forbear upon 
they will rake it bear apo my bl 
Nee. cooled, ao the Wiſdam bac of 


not ſititul, the chey by . 
my bn and burt. Lan 
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done. Itdirreaſon doesnor . — 


the borer la the ſecond place when they; 
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- of cheic will aoduagrention, abEct v. 
e lay 0 a pe * 


we [ay 7 (fats 5 the C 
ra,” * Theſerch yo what is 


1 be no: obliged 1 neck; 
2 ii prudence, As that a 1 
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grant ſ |! Theſe Diy 
Seal De. Taj r r 
this cop pager Divine 


are ors entream, at | Dr Toy 
DRE and what m is.” 
which this man will Deg ppoſiti 
us > Here | turn to the place 


and I find bis Std corn wah 
2. 1 fly to A bias is a better — | 
that Hp Arm „ 
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in hand, (ed mt have t 
bur as for 2 ts purpo 


5 5 1 or degrees 


it large Re : 
which we bull pridently conjefture, at the | 
vety or leſſening of the fin pres abort 


, Laws, The truth is, if a man may gaeks 
at ſuch a thing, this perſon #3 it's like _ 
D 3 
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they ſer ve is-purpoſe che che (ſays be he 3 
een # nb ſingi. foist, whe' ber human 17 
und the rien. that 15 | whether we fin, f 


we 
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point, chat never It 
reqverty. | inchamece whilh 2 
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on might require 
ſecurity: 
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8 ſe 
person widewbodſncaks ſo fightly, as 
ſhould — far the Promces —— * 1 
a fraw, when we our ſelvey have known-! 
while we were 9 and made no con- 
D 4 ſcience 


dia } 
1 e 
dee now tne di 
con we owe to them, © And 
there isthe more reaſon for this Au- 
e — — how he bend tb to 
her La wherein be brings d 


e 


of ſios, or caruions whioh! | 
—— 
te ib not. to be denyed (ſages he 


ia the firſt of cheſe cautions) hut when a | 
Nas the pubſick good: This is tb 
prime i . —ů & ht 
alone p is endugh to be — i 
—.— e — — rae — — — 
the deter midi diſtinction ö 
4 en indeed fo dryly of it, througi 
— 2 ofa matter 
as 28 wir der ant what does 
ve v blige the eonſcience, in che matter of 
bamaulaws, if a man does bur obſerve this 
cation "the main of bis care i is over in this” 
bbfines; be neither will, for the ſaving of 
his own damage; date to neglect the pub- 
lick intereſt : nor will he '0mircobediendy 
4 but 


1 twill not concern. my * 
— the ſame power to ge yr 
or frame others, to the over ruling truth { 
offer, as they bad who at ficlt- did frame 
. — wht which . — 222 
tha vety propo ng ot it in place, 
when the Dr. brings it in after others, dot 
ſeem to carry in it ſome conviction on this 
{on (when otherwiſe it no w. yes lerves 
a that if a thing be not tor che 
common good. it cannot in good earneſ 
bind the conlcience. 
For bis diſtinction or degrees of ſin, the 
main deſign of oppoling my determination 
- being ſeuſtrate, let vs ſee to whac 
elſe he can put it, That may Rand bim 
perhaps in ſome ſtead for his own excule, 
which: will not ſtand: bis reader in any fox 
his ſatisfaction. This Debater then we 
know in bis late books, having deſign 
expoſe the Nonconfirmaſt co deriſion — 
contempt, as much as he could, for the 
withdrawing tbe people from Schiſm, and 
recalljng them to Church (to ſpeak ha- 
neſtly of his end) hath tbonght it fic in his 
firſt book to b · gin bis charge of theſe men 
with, the breach of the Oxford act, the 
cha. 68 


s 
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(54 Jet 7 
are not good Chriſtians noc Miaiters/of: 
Chriſt, To this end perſiſting in che ſame 
mind; through his books even ro this bo- 
ſeript of his appendis; be gives us 5 
notes fot the diſcovering of the ereatnefs of 
2 {in againſt haman Laws, the Iſſue whereof: 
comes to this, that though there may be 
ſeveral baſta dees of perſons beſides living ia 
the breath of other ſtututes the ſin of hen. 
Noncooformiſt aga inſt this act, mutt; c 
under cbef more bainous aggravationyy). 
that when ſuch are excuſed; yet as for theſes. 
we thay fu He bad req to ſay what hy did, = 
not to uſe any other then his own- Ww. 
And what is that then he — 
he hath” fats ? { never {ardirþar s n n 
br # ood" Chriſt ian ths thavſgreſſeth ay 48 * 
of Parliament : nor thut e rranſęreſſids of 
4 PFitnte It A dtaily in: T.lt{e are ines“ 
| YT; of hit o un n po occaſſon of 4 hugs In- 
ftauer which ' gave of dia to La 
herein ſome men live, mark my 'wordy;\ from 
whet ce he drt 44 Kninerſall procafition,” 
and does we fay fo, Let me turntotbis' 
book and ſee how he can come of thus. 
he Noncen fo! miſt, (peaking of his Miniſter, 
the matter is thu» Uſhcred in; How can ke 
| te 
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{<5 And then nr . 
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ils 2 a, and concludes” 
ſub je 
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ma Her Hh 5. be a Minter of Cb 
who is Jiſcbedrent to bi- — be not 
equinien with this Hs rene No man 
is diſobedient to Sovereign is a Mi- 
— of Chriſt. With what fate tben can 
üctuſe me with drawing an Univer ſal 9 
dition Gr his words, when there is 1 
xpreſs in the boek, and from thence 2 
A — js deduced: 7 I never ſaid, 2 
ddes he mean the ſe ure not his very-words? 
away nor do Iſay they are, but does not 
what he ſayes amount plajniy to this very 
ſener 7 1 prove it, © Pherefore ( ſuyes he) be 
17 Wot A govd ſubjttt, and ronſequently not a 
855 briſtran. I argue with him from hence 
— 9 — on is a man of Reaſon and Logick. 
= n is a conc uſion, no concluſion can 
be gond bot from an Uaverſal propoſit ion. 
This Univerſal propoſition muſt be this, that 
whoſoever i- diſobedient to his Soveraign,, 
or tranſgreſſes an AQ of Parliament is no 
good 


h rene _— = 
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good Cf | A 1 14 
nion ia bij book. is this, which bowſoever 
means, whoſoever tranſgreiſes any act of 
Parliament in ſuch a high and hanious man- 
ner ache Non⸗confor miſt does the Oxford © 
a@, yet ſtill is a Univerſal propoſitlon; 
t het᷑ this perſon there fore muſt renounce * 
the wotds in his hooꝶ as illogically or falfly © 
conchuded. which yet he cannot do, neither 
but by achnow ad ging the univerſallty, auc 
the deny ing che truth of the propoſition $ | 
or elſe he mult be aſnamed here oi this un- 
juſt accuſa tion of me, wbo have done by: 
raghe to hi. But i his. Genital will not 
ſerve bim, he is no: deſſij ute of other ſhifts, 
Fhere mes recaſion (lays. be) for ih. pubis 
whenber-cocr y tranſgreſsion of: a Statue be ns 
Heſs then a deadly fon, wnleſs heit of opinion tha 
Al ſims are eg. By theſe. words he does 
ſeem maniteſtly here to make ſome eſcape 
upon that term deadly ſis, and then he muſt 
diſtinguiſh between ſin and dead'y Fr, which 
no Proteſtant will allow him to do,who ſay 
that all ſio is morcgl ; & there was nothing 
elſe inte aded by a deadiy fin, but a fin that 
de ſet ves or mikes one guilty of death, In- 
deed if this. berſon can teil me of any lictle 
ſin 


1. 41 a rent 
"I Ne 4-16: Abner ſiully live in, wichs 
oute rep ach, and it mall not 
1 a 6rd db hart, chew Mall Hike 
| of bis comming off bere, upon chi 
: but it be cannot, then will not chis 
„ ke muſt ſeek another ſhiſt. And 
15 t in chat in the next place, for he is 
zrouphr here into a ſhuMir z (condition, 
13 plain g Why we muſt iſh. be⸗ 
tywecen a wilful fving only, in the 
n cf a law, and the living in the 
cf it. The inſtance I have f ſays he) ie 7 
the defiance of a law in which ſeave men live. 
4 word «d:flaxce therefore he hach op 
oe or foure times, beſides the cotation ãn 
e margent, and bidding us m che word, 
Bac! y why muſt the Waggoner that <- 
nl 5 tranſgreſſes the law concerning 
is Waggon. ot any other the like inftance, 
be accounted with this man only to live in 
e oy apr that law, ard che Non- 
ronfot miſt in bis non obſervante of the Or- 
ford att be adi to live in the defiance 
of it ? Alas bo does not ſet here inte 
What a pitiful ſhifting caſe he is driuen? or 
who does not perceive what is worſe, that 
1 the animoſity, peviſhoeſs, 4 
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| be laid, tbat though this diſti 
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do pre vent, the exil ſu 

* as for bei Bont 5 
.five miles of a cor porat ion othetwiſe, we 
cannot think the minds of be Majority 80 
Seat all engaged io it. Not this Debater 
-Fhould have endeauoured to give the Nan- 
tener wilt ſati: faction in refer tence to his 
the Oatb, if he would have, ſerved 
the State according a2xthe will of che law- 

t. were then ſer, but this was 2 .task 


giver 
Abich be hath deelined, although he was put 


nic, and directed to their object ion 
231 2 of oy; * — 1 
There is ſomthing after this, whic may 
of ins will ſtand bi 1 
- Brees will it im in no advan 
tor the oppoſing my determination, or j 2 


fyiog his cenſure ot the Non, canfer miſi to be 


+ no-good Chribian, yet may jt be f uſe to 
him to alleviate the harſuneſs of his j 


ment in the main, that human laws 


lige the Conſcience ſo as withuut Lee. 
nation be chat obſerves them. not, does fin, 
'Hence when he; propoles.the calc, of a 
-giver ning a thing to ſome partic 
good. for che publick, and it appears chat be 
's 
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m (fuch an obedient Soul has he above 
ä bert l. e be br not bound to be of "the 
„ver, judgement, yet does the take bim fu, 
ew n Cod in — Ji 
Pillow bir will even while it were better For N 
publick it were other wife ordained, 'Thete u 
Ealps we know ſometinies wherein by th 
ange of things and octafions ( fn 
iges) that which was for the publick 
good does ſaddenly turn ro irs hurt. I. 
ch iaſtances we are not to obey” 4 lai 
fazes A which Dr. Taylir bath no 
ted: and there is no doubt to me inthe 
Caſe, where the lawgiver id miſtaken in 
matter, the like reafon ougbt to-prevaile 
Bur if he be thus re fol ved, let us know hot 


the degrees of fir will help him out at a 
need. Let me ſoppoſe a poor man WhO i 
tender in his Conſcience and fears; Gd 
coming to this reverend Perſon and telling 
Aim this caſe. His Grand-father got & illt- 
tie mony, and built im a ſmall Cottage on 


factra waſte ground; bis Father lived tir 
arid beſtowed more” toft of it, and hth 
left 5 8 wite and chi- 
n have ſtved comfortabſy uppom bis u 
ar: but nd it hatt fo Hyd, tilt de. 
ir g 
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- wit (81) | 
"Jing the other day at his Maſters where he 
Iv rought; he heard one read a certain book 
called the Friendly Debate where he perceiv- 

ed; about the very begining that the Author 
was of the mind that a man could not live 

in the breach of the Law of the Land, and be 

a Pood Chriſtian t and he hath underſtood 
long by his Father that it is againſt the. Law 

for any eottage to be erect ed withot four a- 
eres of ground belonging to it. Upon this he 
being afraid of his condition in regard of his 
open living ina known wilful tranſgreſſion 
"0 ofa ſtatute of the Realm, wherein he cannot 
think but that it is a very plain defiance of a- 
Zaw as that book ſpeals, he is come to him to 

ſee what he can offer for the releiving his 
Conſcience, It this Author here deal round- 

ly and plainly with the man, he muſt tell him 
that there is no remedy but be muſt pull 
down his houſe, and he and his wife and chil- 
dren be turned to beging, rather then by 

his living in a known ſia without amendment 

he ſhould be damned. It he deal other wiſc, 
then he may tell him that though indeed e- 
very tranſgreſſion of a human Law be fin, 
yet there are degrees of ſin, and this fin of his 

is a leſſe ſin then that of the Na- on. 
formiſt living in the breach of the Ox, 
ford Act and therefore he ſhould be 

E of 


n 


632) 
of good comfort and go home in peace, 1 
pray now will this indeed ferve a Conicien- 
tious man 7lt is rutl:irg to him that ano- 
ther's ſin is greater then his, he is to look to 
bis own fon}, and if he lives in the leaſt ſin 
with fuil knowledge ard conſent, and hard- 
ens his heart ir u, he cannet fee bow he 
ſhould be ſaved. So that un'eſs you ſatis» | 
fie him, and that vpon good grcurd, that - 
every trar ſgreſſi..n ofa Law is not fin, and 
chen ſhew bim bow his tranſęre ſſion is but 
ſuch a one you are rot «ble to ſtand him in 
any ſtead in his Caſe, | remember a text of 
our Lord which | haue often thought upon, 
that by 4 mars words be ſhall be ja(tified and 
by hisworas ke ſail be cos dim ed. Ihe Tha- 
riſes were men very holy in their proteflion 
and did tye very heavy burthens upon o- 
thers, but when they were to perform the 
ſame themſelves they were it is like bzck- 
ward enough: our ſaviour Chriſt therefore 
meets with them, for theſe ſhews withour 
reality, and words without perfor marce. 
Verily 1 ſay unto you that for every Idle word 4 
manſhall ſpeak be ſhall give en account for it 
at the day of jrdgemrn1, lhe word Jole in 
the Original as without work ſays Canſabore 
de virborum ſu A e is cor traded of dig 
every 


Tl. 
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* every Idle word is every word without 


deed ; and muſt import thus much (what- 
ſsever ic does more) that when men make 
ſtrict proteſſions, and determine ſo rigid- 
ly in points of duty, and do not anſwer their 
own dictates and ſayings, let them take heed 
leſt by their words (leaft ex ore two) as being 
Idle words they bring not themſelves into 
ajuſt condemnation, | wi'! therefore adviſe 
this worthy perſon, andall men in reſolving 
Caſes of Conſcience that they take heed ef 
ſetting down any matter for the binding of 
others.then accordirg to which in their own 
prom they dare be content to be judged 
y. Thedetermining the obligation of human 
Laws Indeflnitely on the Conſcience is 
more then any mortal! can bear. For my 
own part I will proteſt that whilſt L a\low 
the Conſcience to be bound, by the Law of 
men when thoſe Laws tend to the common 
good, yet do | not hereby cut my ſelf of from 
the reſervt of anyliberty that may ariſe to 
me from a farther diſquiſition: although 1 
count it but neceſſary both to give my 
reaſon why in ſincerity I hold ſo, and to de- 

liver my conception of that obligation, 
It is a ſaying of the Antients, a man is 
not born for himſelf only, but for his Coun- 
E 2 ery 


try, which is not wiic only in Cicire, but in 
the heart of ail men, for this i; a truth 
throughout the earth, and delivered by 
God all along his word. while he makes our 
own ſelves to be the rule of our carriage to- 
wards our Neighbours , that we mind not 
our own things only, but every one the 
things of others, Though we itudy and 
ſeek the tranquillity and peace of thoſe with 
whom we live: and conſequently in all 
Societies and Communities, we ſhould re- 
gard the publics concern, even above our 
particular advantage. Theſe are general 
moral precepts which are writ I fay in the 
hearc of man, and to be proved in Gods 
word. The Magifirate 1 account now is 
Gods Miniſter; to conſider of, and then de- 
ſign and appoint the particular things or 
inſtances wherein every one in their ſeveral 
places are ſerviceab'e in theſe duties and 
ends; and upon that deſignation of the 
particular things, the obligation flows from 
thoſe general precepts of God, upon the 
Conſcience, for their obſervation, I ſay 
there is the general Inſtitution of God for 
Societies, and that men in ſociety ſhall mind 
and endeavour in their place the publick 
concern, and not their own only, Ihe Ma⸗ 
giſtrate 


( 65 ) 
giſtrate is his commiſſizced'Officer to deſign 


$ appoint or ſer apart, and ſo declare the in- 
. ſtances or particular things which are con- 


ducive to this good of the community which 
they all are bound ro intend upon the 
deſignation, appointment or declaration of 
theſe things, the obligation flows immedi- 
ately from che general inſtitution of God 
upon the Conſcience for the obſerving of 
them, when there could flow none elſe from 
theſe particulars themſelves, - The par: ĩcu⸗ 
lar laws or things themſelves we know are 
not the precepts of God, and the Conſci- 
ence is obliged only by Gods will; but the 
general inftitutien of ſociety, and that we 
ſhould ſeek and endeavour in our place the 
good of the Pnblick as our own, and above 
our own, in ſuch particulars as be conducive 
truly to that end, is of God; and the Ma- 
piſtrate (I ſay) according to his office de- 
figning theſe particulars, we come ( not ra- 


tone conſequentis, or abſolute, only becauſe 


ſuch things commanded, but rations conſe- 
q tntie, or ex hypotheſi, becauſe ſuch things 
commandeddo come under the divine inſti- 
tution) to have the Conſcience bound to 
their performance. From hence it follows 
lixewiſe that if theſe inſtances or particu - 
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lars do not indeed come under the ſervice * 
of theſe general duties or erd, ſuch a la 
is to be lookt upon as cut off from Gods 1a» 
ſtitution, and fo can bave no authority de- 
rived to it from God, for tte obliging the 
Conſcience of any, when yet the outward | 
man (out of the caſe of fin) is ſtill acknow - 
ledged to be bound, The particular com- 
mands of the Magiſtrate does ( | ſay) bind 
the outward man: but the general inſtituti- 
on or the moral duty in general of ſeeking 
the welfare of the Publick , and not our 
own only, is that which binds the Conſcience 
which otherwiſe were not bound. | 

As for the fifth Commandement, which 
requires honor and obedirnce (ſuch as is 
meet) co our ſuperiours, I do not here. diſ- 
tinguiſh ic from, but include it in this gene- 
ra! inſtitution, for that command muſt be 
underſtood as a comprehenſive thing, con- 
taining in it the whole commuſsion , the. ſu- 
periour hath from God, which granting him 
his power to command, doth alſo ſet the 
bounds and limitations to that power, that 
he command no other things, or no other. 
wile chen as he hath appointed : and upon 
ſuppoſition that che ſuperior acts only ac- 
cording to his commiſſion, that is, according 

| to 


to his preſcribed duty, or rule ia civil chings, 


this Commind:mznc of Got donn lay an 
obligation on che ſubj:ct co obey him out: 
of Coaſcience. lt you will {47 up3a this 
that che Migiſtcate hich a derivel auchori- 
ty from God, for this very act of decerai- 
ning che material obj & of our obedience, 
and therefoce beiides che obligition which 
flows fro n his iaſtitut ion when che matter 
is determined, che Coaſe ence mult be ob- 
liged from che Magiſtrats determination it 
ſeif, by vertu: of chat derived authority 
from him, I have no need to gain ſay it, and 
whecher you will make it a double obligati- 
on, or an obligation from a double cauſali - 
ty, or a mixt obligation divine and human, 
it matters nothing co our diſpute, ſo long as 
Gods authority in the things commanded, 
or his allowance that they be commanded 
be firſt ac«nowledg:d , before we look 
upon the Conſcience co be indeed concerns 
ed ia them. This is cercain, every autho- 
rity that is d:r:ved mult be lim ted, and chat 
according to the will of him from whence it 
is derived, The authority God reſerves in 


- his owa hands is that alone which is unlimi- 


miced and infinite. Now the limits God 
hach ſec the Magiſtrate as to the determining 
E 4 the 


the particu'ars of oo ſubjeRs duty (which is 
his power of making laws) comes to this, 
that he chooſe them only out of that gene- 
ral matter that is conducive to the end of 
government, the publick good* ( that is ro 
obſe ve the rule of things political): If he 
mall therefore appoint any particular 
things for his own profit, pleaſure, or hu⸗ 
mour, which 'come 'not under this general 
matter, (to wit, que babet rationem publics 
commods ) as God hath preſcribed, it is mani- 
feſt that he acts not according to his com- 
miſſion, and fo can have no power derived 
from thence, for thoſe acts or laws, and con- 
ſequently however ſuch laws do bind us in 
bis courts, they are of no validity is the 
court of Conſcience, We will acknowledge 
ia whatſoever he commands an authority 
divine for his Office, and ſo if he will inflict 
the penalty we muſt not reſiſt. But we can 
not acknowledge Gods authority in this or 
that exerciſe of bis office, that we ſhould do 
the thing out of Conſcience. In ſhort, we 
are indeed bound upon the penalty of hi 
law, (if you will) but we are not bound up- 
on the pain of /in, to obey the Magiſtrate in 
every caſe. 

I muſtprofeſs here in the words of truth, 
| | and 


(69) 
and ſobernefs: that. 10 far as fo mean a per- 
ſon as | am can di'cern; there is a great 


deal of darkneſs bath ſpread ir ſelf upon the 


face of the earth, and more eſpecially over 
many learned men, who when they bave 
forſaken that light which they have flowing 
immediately from Gud, on their hearts to 
to ſeek unto the Ciſterns of others works 
and books, they have been not only miſled 
themſelves, but bereft us of many truths of 
the cleareſt evidence, and greateſt concern- 
ment, ſuch as this particular,y concerning 
the obligation of human laws, how, when 
and how far the Conſcience of man (which 
belongs directly only to the Regiment of 
God is or can be bound by them, If we 
will therefore but go as near as we can to the 
fountain, ard look into our own minds, in- 
to al which God ſhines according to a ſe - 
veral meaſure with his light, though be 
in fluence but ſome with nis ſaving grace, 
we may find, that as we are inſtructed in 
matters of Religion to ſeek unto ſupernatu- 
ral revelation, and ſo to account that what- 
ſoever is agreeable to the rule of Gods 
word is cbl-ging to the Conſcience, and 
what is not cannot oblige us as worſhip 2 
and as in matters of u,, What is and 
what 


nature, 
'i rue or 
Tels of a cis © 
4 or political c 
the rule w 1 
in the heart for US to ; 
upream li in ſuch 
Words alſo is famoulſl 
common good: 
thin 


ſupream rule of G 
bitical things, 


he (i 


ag ainſt hu- 
al difference ic (elf 


or diminutions in re- 
he conſcience ( whereof alone Di. 
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WELLS, 

vines ſhould ſpeak when this mans differen- 
ces from the will of the law giver, belongs 
ro the Lawyer) is not conſidered, And 
now when it hath pleaſed God Almighty 
by ſo inconſiderable a veſſel, and in ſuch a 
kind of cartleſs and unregarded expreſſion, 
( which others may mend) that the exellency 
of the truth mav appear to be the more 


from him, to deliver to the wor'd this law 


of his, to govern and reſolve men in theſe 
caſes, Ido not know how few, or how many 
there be that will receive it, When Moſes 
went up to God irto the Mount, and 
brought down the law of the two Tables, 
it was a glorious matter ? there is no man 
can go up to God now in that manner: but 
every one may go to him, (if we ſearch af- 
ter him who is not far from any of us as 
Paul ſpeaks) as he dwels in that light which 
he hath put into our hearts, and from thence 
(as one who bach been converſing there 
rather then with the videturs of men) have l 
brought you down this law, or rule of his 
will in Politicalls, which though the gene- 
ration of men no whete, even amonglt the 
moſt ſavage, is without, yet have they ta- 
ken notice of it ſo little hitherto, that wax- 
ing vain in cheic own imaginations, they 
ve 


> 
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have not underſtood, when they have ac- 
knowledged, that this indeed is che ſupream 
law to all others that are human, by which 
they muſt be tryed, approved overruled,and 
rer to which, and to which alone, can 
the Conſcience of any be obliged in their o- 
bedience which they yield to theſe maters, 


. 


2 remains the [aſt thing | bave to 
1 do, which is the ſurveigh of this De- 
baters exceptions, or other paſſages not 
yet conſidered, and to ſay ſomething to 
them according as they are of moment. 
This general does contain the principle thing 
the Debater ſtands upon, and which re- 
quirers the larger field tor my debate with 
him, I {hall devide that one buſineſs, there- 
fore into three ſucceding Chapters, and 
leave a laſt for the reſt, | 


CAP, 
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CAP. VI. 


1 great and principal exception he 


hath, and which will deſerve the 
Pains, is upon a queſtion which comes in as 
neceſſary to be aske upon my determinati- 
on, and it is this, It beiog ſtappoied, and 
to be granted, that the wil ot God is that 
alone which does ob ige the Conſcience,and 
that accord ing as a thing commanded in hu⸗ 
man Laws does conduce to the pub ick good 
or not, ſo is it agreeable or not to bis will: 
the queſtion is who ſhall be judge, whether 
a thing commanded by aLau be for the com- 
mon good or no, and conſequently agreea- 
ble to Gods will and obligatory to the Con⸗ 
ſcience; Ianſwer every Man muſt be Judge 
on neceſſity himſelf in reference to his own 
ation, I prove this, Every Man muſt 
judge of his own actions whether they be 
agreeableto the will of God or no. But to 
judge whether a thing commanded by a Law 
be agreeable ro Gods will, is to judge whe- 
ther it be conducive to the common good 
or 


(54) 


or not, Therefore every Man is judge 


bimſelt, whether a thing commanded be for 
the publick good or no, in reference to his 
own action. Again, to judge whether we 
are bound in Conſcience tv any thing com- 
manded in a Law, is to judge whether it 
have Gods authority or not, Burt 
a Law or any thing commanded by a 
Law hath Gods authority or not, according 
as it is cor ducive to the common good, 
Therefore a Man muſt judge, whether that 
which is commanded him in a Law be for 
the common good or not, to judge whether 
he be bound or not bound to it in Conſci- 
ence, I muſt needs ſay there are ſome 
ha ve had occaſion to be more ready to re- 
ſolve this qreſtion, then ocherwiſe they 
havedefired, We have had late impoſiti- 
ons, and thought many times in what ſenſe 
they might be taken. We have come 
quickly to ſee, if tuey be taken, it muſt not 
be in any tenſe of our own, we can frame, 
which were moſt looſe; but it muſt be 
in the impoſers meaning, This meaning 
is not certain, bur ſome have believed thus 
and ſome otherwiſe, In the upſhot then this 
is that I have been brought, in my laſt 
thoughts, to conclude, that if a Man after — 
e 
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I beſt mears be can uſe tor the underſtardirg 
tte Impolers mear ir g, can take what is im- 
poſed in that ſence which be verily believes 
in bis own heart to be their meaning, he 
' ſhajl do well and ought to take it; it be 
cannot, he muſt forbear ard cheoſe to ſuf- 
fer. Being thus prepared in order to the 
determining a mars own ct, about tte ta- 
king an impoſition, when the queſtion ly es 
upon the meanirg of the Law-giver, and 
the ſr bjett 1 count beirg charged only in- 
to his generall end in this, I bad no cauſe 
to tick bere, where there is tut one ard the 
ſame anſwer to be given to all ſuch queſti- 
ons, To wit, that netwithſtarding there 
may be ſeverall good cautions of thinking 
revere ndly of our ſuperieurs. judgments, 
and not leaning too much on our own, 
with the like words uſed in the way, we 
muſt come to this reſult at laſt, thai accor- 
ding as every man for his own part (after rhe 
beſt erquiry or exerciſe of bis reaſon he 
can ma ke) does believe in his very Conſci- 
ence whether ite thing ( mar ded in a 
Law be for tke publick goed or no, | mean 
itinrefererce to his own doirg it, that is 
moſt plainly according as he believes in bit 
own foul that the doing the thing which 

is 


6) 
is commanded FA, f examp'e or other · 
wiſe) is conducive to the publick good or 
not, ſo. muſt he account it agreeabieor not 
to Gods will, and his Conſcience accor- 
dingly be bound, or looſed in regard to 
the performance, | 

I will convince the Debater from his 
own mouth and from the ching it ſelf. 

From his owa mouth we bave a Cafe 
bath fallen very luckily before mentioned. 
What if Magiſtrate miſtake in a Law, and 
the matter be not conducive to that end 
tor the publick he ordained ir ? He ans 
ſwers he is not bound to be of the Magiſe 
rrates opinion, but may judge it better 
the Law were otherwiſe, vec tb inks he Is 
bound to obey it. But if this man and 
ſo another may be, and is, of a contrary o- 
pinion to the Magiſtrate, that the thing 
commanded is not for the publick benefit; 
as he acknowledges in that Cale of his own 
putting, then hath he acknowledged in ef- 
ſect all that for which he cavilis ſo much at 
me upon my anſwer to this queſtion, 

For the thing ictelf, In the firſt place no 
mortal man on Earth, cin have power to 
make me, or him, or any underſtand, to 
think, or believe otherwiſe then we do; If 
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10% thinkchen, that 2 — - 

bene for che common. f d, I | ſhal 
think, and muſt think do hat che Magittiats 
can, ot my feli either. And it I do be:1eve ſo. 
then do judge or believe thac ii not ac⸗ 
Gods will, aaa conicquencly-that 
Lam not in Couſciance co c. If you 
ſay I hond not chin ſo, ic is unlawful to 
E. vou contradict this man, who ſays, 

e is ve, HA ſalut In te beof the La- gi- 
dur l opinie, that all ſuch things are for the 
public good: at he decrees ,, - which is as truly, 4 
as ſtout ly ſaid againſt himſelf, for che mat- ; 
ter will not bear it to be otherwiſe, in che ; 
ſecond places. Conſcience is a fuculty which F 
God bath put ĩato Man, to judge of bis 3 
own tions, in reſerence to his approving i 
or condemning him for them, | Whatſoever 
actions then; ate accountable unto God at 
the great ay, are to be judged at preſent by 
Conſcience, We are accountable now no 
doubt to Gd for our civ actions, as well 
as others, and when in matters that are 
civil, thoſe things have or have not his ap- 
probatjon, as they do, or do not conduce 
to the common good, it follows that every 
man muſt judge of the things commanded 
him, whether they be or they be not io tha 

F common 
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amon good, that he may e ütteüntable 
—— | Date borate 
theit 


unto God,accorditng'to | 
not hound in Conſcience! by them, In 
third place our Proceſſans Pieines in their 
cone overſy which the Papiſt Diijndiee , ds 
allow to every man a judgement of ;private 
diſcretion which is the ſame with — 42 
ment of Conſcience, that whar- ſo- 
ever we uſe tor our information, w 
be the laſt judpes our ſelves of the things 
we do, whether they areagreeabletsG 
will or not, and according to our own bes 
lief muſt reſolve upon the pructiſe or for- 
| brtrance of chem. It ſeems To m now's | 
my unreaſonable and injurious unto man- 
kind; if we ſhalt rake away? from the ſubs . 
| 


je& chis judgement of privste diferetion 
in things that are ſolitica which we cunnbe 
buc-akow them dia all others cheir worel/ 
and: retigihur ations, ' If there be un in- 
fallible judge iu Ci we e one in 
religious marters, * But it there be no '; 
nor Counſels but may erre in their*Canons; 
there are no Law. givers but may erre in 
their Laws, and there is no cauſe why any 
ſhould indeed be more ſhy ef granting the 
fubje& this judgement of diſcretion in re⸗ 
terefre to what the Prince hath- Znaffed, 
any 


. 
any more then what che Church hath 4 
clared, but only that they could not ſo 
tell che rule to judge of things Cv 
as they could to judge of Defrinss and 
moral Precepts, As there ſore - hath 
given us the Scriptures for a tu'cofreligion, 
chat wben any thing is required of us to be- 
lieve or practiſe as necefiary to Gods war- 
ip or our. ſalvation, we may and are 
try it, by this rule, and can be obli 
thereby no farther then we do judge it a- 
41 to this rule 2 and 486 in morals 
e hath given the law of nature for our rule: 
ſo bath tbe Almighty given to man his 2 
alſo in things. politicall (which he 


- written in his fleſhly tables, as ſure as there 


is any law of nature, and that is Gods will; 
is the ſcripture is) whereby the Laws of « 
very Common · wealth are to be tryed. an 
judged, the Law-giver being accountable 
to God according as be act: by it, and the 


People obliged in Conſcience, fo far to o- 


bey his will as he commands agreeably to 


it: and this Rule or Law as 1 have before 
ſaid, is the common good. Things art 


religiouſly gogd or evill. as they or 
agree not with the Scriptures, Things are 


thoraly good or evill as they agree or 2- 
* F 4 | gree 
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ee not with the Law of nature. avs 4 
ieh goot or evill as they agree d! 
Sree not ro. the publick advantage. If I: 
| commanded any thing about my reli* 
gion I will go te the Scripture, if that com- 
lands me otherwiſe l cannot obey it. E 
ill. go to the moral! Law in matters of 
verrue and vice. in politicall thirgs, or 
things required by human Laws, I muſt g 
to this rule 1 have propoſed: 1 muſt judge 
of them as good or evill in rheir kind by 
chat. If my doing the thing will not anſwer 
the rule, I am net bound in Con- 
ſeience to active obedience, In the 
haſt, place if this be of granted, 
when you allow the ſub jectꝭ to be reaſon; 
able agents in things religions or, moral 
that may bring what is ſuperiour command 
of that nature to the reſt of Gods will, 
you turn them into bruites in things ciun 
while they may bring what they are com- 
manded to no reſt, in relation ta their own 
actions. If you deny me my judgement 
of private diſcretion, you will not let me 
act as a man. Indeed perfor will have 
the liberty to j * other ſe then the Ma- 
28 does, and yet be bound in Cor. 
ſcience to obey, which is to be beneath a 
bruite 
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fallow the dictates of their ſenſe, it they 
be not hindred. 3uc this min will have 
his judgement one way, that the thing is 
not good, and his will and actions anot 

way, and that not upon conſraiat-from 
without, but upon che princ iple of Con- 
ſcience, which is a contradiftion againſt all 
good tence, Bur as for others and this 
min too otherwhere (who makes ic a p- 
ng our ſebut in the throne to dtermius other, 
wiſe concerning the pablick, welfarr, then the 
proper judge of it doth, ſo conſiſtent is be with 
trimfelf, and ſuch need hach he to be angry 
if one adviſe him to be more refl-#;ve on 
what he writes chat will not let us have 
2 judgemont different from the Lawgiver, 
and ſo to act only upon theirs, they make 
men to become Harſe as the and the Mule, 
upon whom the cider gets up, and they muſt 
go on, the why, and the whitber, as the driver 
pleaſes, But if this be the Iſſae which: this 
mans opinion will lead us to, and this ſon 
of Circe ſhould expec by the canjuration 
of theſe few leaves to transforme us preſently. 
out of our humanity,that we ſhould be con- 
tent to be governed hence forward without, 
the exerciie of eur own realan, or aſlgar 
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Ther is, not to att out of election, bet td 
be moved in civill obedience only as we are 
driven, we ſhall have little cauſe to be very 
forward ro hearken to him. He may lay 
down his Penn and take a Whip in bis hand 
und go Whiſtle, 5 1 
But let us hear his exceptions to this 
anſwer, Who ſhall be juilge mother a La 
be for the pub lick good or no. His anſner i: 
rrady at bit Tongues end, for be needs not ge 
deep for it. The Magiſtrate muſt judge, what © 
iy for the pabliok good for the making the Law, 
and we maſt judge at to our obedient to it. Then 
which it is bard to write any thing more in- 
conſiderate and dangerous, I do acknowledge 
this to be my judgement, and for which 1 
ha ve offered here ſome reaſons, ard it is 


not his ſaying this ar ſwer is ivconſiderate 
and dangerous oughe to ee, it, if it 


be well adviſed, and there be no danger 
indeed in it. For neither doth this man 
know the previous thought on other occaſi- 
ons upon hich this bath been ſer down; 
nor hach be yet under ſtaod' the fate of 
opinion right, that he ſhould charge it wi 
any of thoſe conſequences, as are but the 
Lyons, and the Bears, the Cbariots and 
the Armies, that fly in the Clouds of his 
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cable to on, 
N rity, =_ "he e 
ion EY wo was at ĩt is let 
2 beg anſwer and the reaſon with 2 , 
dition of the words following. 
God hath made every man Judge of bir own 
aitions, and 16 conſequently of all circumſtances , 
whether they are agresable or not to bis will 
for bis 117 * or doing of them, If God 
then hath. made every, man judge of thoſe 
things which he is to do in all che circam- 
ſtances , whether they be agreeable or 
to his will, then muſt he judge = bh 
thoſe things that 5 is commanded to 
human Laws be for the common ge 
no, becauſe thoſe Laws only ace apr 
to his will ( Beheig n Wer jr 


are 
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vre for the common. good, and'thivſe thar 
ate net are devoid of his Abthbrity and 
bind not the Conſcience, This I deny not 
to be my very ſubſtance, and as the reaſon- 
ing is man- ſeſt, and er fo (Idouht 
Hot) to the indifferent, ſo muſt ir not be 
thought to be inculcated too often, either - 
there, or here, ſeeing no man cah ſtand | 
ſafe in diſpute, but he that knows what is, 
and when he is upon his foundation, For 
the mans diſdainſul expre ſſions I have ( 
account) my ſatisfaction, and he his ſuffi- 
cient reproof, that he hath no more caule 
for them. t is wor ſence te ſay the Magiſ- 
11 ate wuſt judge what" i, for the publick good in 
viferenc: to-his att of making the Law, and we 
in reference to our: of obrarerce ton; for be 
doth not only indge but ej, when be makes 
4 Law ; which lraverus no liberty but to jvdge , 
hehe bi: will and Gods d» not claſh together. 
And ii hy is not tlis ſenſe, what reaſon is 
this that 1 is not ie: ſe? if he could have 
ſajd the Magiſtrite_does enjoyn, and not 
judge at al. before he epioyns it, then he 
* might have pretended to ſay thus. But if 
the Magi'trate muſt not enjoyn any thing 
betote he hach confidered, and 7udpes it to 
be for the common good, and if he doth 
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';enjoyn any thing that is not for the com- 
_ good he bath po Withority from God 
for it, then does it appear neceſſary, that 
we do conſider likewiſe, and judge whether 
it be for the common geod, and have his 
Authority, or elſe we cannot be bound in 
Conſcience'to ir. And thus you ſee very 

zood ſenſe, evidence and tulneſs in this an- 
wer to the queſtion and that the Magi. 
ſtrates will, declaration of bis will, or en- 
. joyni:g a thing, does not take away Our 
erty and duty, to corficer when he hath 

en joy ned it, whether we be yet in Conſci- 
ence in obliged, or in prudence only, and 
the outward man to obedience. The 
miſtake of this perſon is that he thinks we 
may not judge of 2 Law, but only whether 
it be gau Cor fcicr.ce, when we muſt no 
doubt judge aiſo u bether ir be obliging to 
Conſcience,or otberwife how ſhall we make 
Conſcience of it? Weare not to jude 
only whether it claſßet with Gods wil), but 
whether it agree, with it. If the Magiſtrates 
will be not agai« ſt Gods will, yet if it bath 
not bis u ill and authoritv with it, it is not 
obligatory to the Conſcience, The Ma- 
{ſtrates will binds not atunder frog Gods, 
Fn morals the caſe is not thus, whatſoever 
| is 
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n n 
is not accer ding to Gods will is againſt it, 
But in civil and indifferent things, 2 thing. 
may not be againſt his will, that is againſt 
any moral precept (as our obedience 1 
ſpeak of to ſome human Laws) and yet 
ha ve nonc of his Authority for it. Thus 
prudence, che preſervation of my ſelf, and 
the Magiſtrates honour, may prevail with 
me to do a thing which I think otherwiſe 
1 have no obligation to do ia my Con- 
ſcience, > 

Iwill yet add. I diſtinguiſh my ob editnce, 
and my obedience out of Conſcience, or my 
obedience out of other general rer ſens, 
and my obedience out of Conſcience, to 
this pariicular command, I do not. reſolve 
my »bedexce, into a judgement of private 
diſcretion whether a Law be for the com · 
mon good or no, for I can apprebend eaſily 
that when God bath required the  Magil- 
trate to make no Law but according to this 
role, no unjuſt, or unprofitable Law, he 
hath not yer commanded that I ſhould ne- 
yer obey ſuch a Law. | may obey out of 
a genetall implicit apprehenſion of duty; 
or a ſingular love to my ſuperiors perſon , 
for fear of his diſpleaſure: to avoid the 
danger of the Law z or out of ſeverall pru- 
| dentiall 
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dentiall conſiderations, regarding the Ma- 
giſtrate, my ſelf, or others: yet If 
L come to the point, whether I am bound 
in Conſcience to do the particular thing 
commanded, that is whether tkers lyes a 
divine obligation on me as well as that from 
the La to do it I am on neceſſity then to 
examine ic. by the rule which God hath 
ſer me, and that being no other but the 
cemmon good in politicalls, I muſt reſolye 
my obedience out of Co: ſcie: ce into this judge- 
ment, when I reſolve my pradentiall abedi- 
ence otherwiſe. It may ſuffice me therein, 
ſo long as tl e thing is not ſinfull, that I am 
obliged by man. I: may be but very rare 
if, queſtion my Rulers commandment, 
which is like to be only perhaps in ſome 
grievous preſſure. If the Law be bad, my 
obedier ce yer and my example vox. 6s 
good, nor does the Magiſtrates abuſe of 
his office I hope take away my liberty to 
endure it if i pleaſe. The. true ends more- 
over hapily of obedie>ce, may be obtained, 
u hen the end of Kuliag is ne gie cced. Nay 
the commen good may be promo: ed poſſibly, 
by my ye ilding ta a Law when the Law it 
ſeif does ciols it. And farther. my diſo- 
bedience may do more hurt to the common 
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gd then the gbeying thar hurtfull com- 
mand uud do. So farre am | from dif- 
couragiag any from obedience to hum in 
Laws (as a thing generally good and pru⸗ 
dentiall) when | would keep che Conſci- 
ence free, ani no: have ic burdened with 
ſin for every want of their performance, 
I ſee indeed by this and other learned per- 
ſons, wharzn immagination they have got, 
that if | reſolve the quzition whether | am 
in Conſcience ob' iged co obey ſuch a Law, 
by my prirate judging of the thing com- 
minded whether ic be agceeab'e or not to 
the comm g1v4 | do wſurp: the place of the 
Ruler ane mY ſelf only my own' Law- 
ver, as they are apt to ſpzak, Bur this is 
2 miltake, tor beſides chic wen I judge of 
the chiag commanded by its Rule, this 
jadgoment of mine is not the 22her of my 
uty but che diſcer»er ofit, and ſol do not 
become any Law-giver to mv (elf in the 
- buſineſs ; ( diſtinguiſh che þ/:g4tz0» of 4 
humas Law, and the ig it ion of Conſcience 
( forma#liter, & ſimpliciter) by that Law, 
if I reſolye1 the whole oblig ition of hu- 
man Laws into this Ru o. and my judge- 
ment of the Law by ic, O that I held it 
muſt never be odeyed on other reaſons, 
| 9 


(#9) | 
or that if I were puniſhed for not obe) ing; 
I routers] or to ſubmit, then did | offet 
in fury indeed to my Ruter ard ului ped bis 
Government. But it I reſolve only the b- 
ligation of my Conſcience by tkat Law into this 
rule, and my judgement of it atcordingly; 
I ulurpe no power of theMagiſtrates, which 
leave bim Gill over the exterior man, but l 
keep God only as 1 ought in his own tear 6f 
the Conſcience, And vertly if the Conſciente 
of man be concei ned in every human lay 
would fain know, how any of our great 
Clerks can ſay that human laws bind not ib 
the caſe ot intolerable griveance. It God 
does command me to do the thing; it is not 
any griveance of minde can excule me, but 
if it be man indeed commands it only and 
not God, the griveance will be reaſon e- 
nough for me to call it in queſtion,” and to 
avoid it if I may; but the reaſon of my 
non-obedience, muſt not have this founda® 
tion, that it is my grievarce,or that ł cannot 
endure it, but that cenſigeratis conſiderændis, 
Tam not obliged to it in Conſciente. 
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ym far his exceptions are but words, let 
us paſs naw io his reaſons againſt my 
anſwer, 
His firſt reaſon js, It e eaſy thing to 
jedge what i beſt for the Peoples god, Kungs 
themſelves find it neceſſary to have their Conn 
cela to adviſe about ii. To judge what is beſt 
for the Peoples good is indeed a high - mat- 
ter. To judge only whether a thing befor 
the common good or not, is another matter. 
The judgement of every one is free, and a- 
ny body may judge of any thing as he is 
able, and as he will. The Cock may paſs 
his judgement on the Pearl he ſcraped up. 
That which comes to carry any ſtreſs upon 
. judging. is the conſideration of the effe& 
that depends upon that judgement. The 
jadging of a thing which a Man himſelf 
7 8h to do, hath this effe&t depending on it, 
the doing his duty, every one is to he 
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df all thoſe things and circumftances which 
belong to bis own acts, whether or no they 
be agreeable to Gods wil, tbat he may do 
a5 he ought; and the 1ule of this will in po- 
liticals, I have declared. There is the a& 
now of the Magiſtrate, and the act of the 
Subject. There is a great difference of che 
coricern or moment that lies on a judgement 
of the ſame thing. when the act of the one 
depends upon it, and when there depends 
upon it the act only of the other, The act 
of the Magiſtrate is to make the law, and ſee 
it exccuted; the act of the People is to o- 
bey it. By this firſt reaſon of his againſt 
my anſwer, do l ſee gooll reaſon for it, and 
the ſufficiency of ir. The Magiſtrate judges 
whether a thing be for the common good, 
or acrording to our ſupream rule in refe- 
rence to his paſſing it into a law, and then to 
ctuſe it to be e ecuted. The Peop'e and e- 
very ec moral perſon does judge, whether 
the thing commanded be for the common 

od, in erence only to the obligation of 
Thee Conſciences to obedience, Upon the 
jadgement of the Magiſtrate, there does 
depend an effe& of univerſal concernment, 
that is the obligation of a whole Nation to 
live according to the Law he makes, _ 
the 


| (929 
the jodgdement of each particular when the 
law is made, there depends no concern but 
a mans own,and chat reſpecting bis inway 
man only, Now its certain that the Mas 
giitrate in regard ot, ſuch an _effe& as des 
pends upon bis judgement, hath need indeed 
of the greaten wiſdome , and the ableſt 
Councel, and he cannot be roo cautions in 
his proceeding, ſeeing if be be miſtaken, 
and the Conſciences of the Subjects be not 
obliged by, ſuch a law, yet are their perſons 
liable co, be compelled. and they mul} not 
reſiſt, which ma» prove a vaſt inconvenience, 
and to be avoided only by a right infor- 
mation at firſt about the matter. But as 
for a private perlon who judges not what 
is beſt for the peoples, good (as he ſpeaks 
right in regard co the Magiſtrate) but one 
jodees of the thing commanded whether it 
be. agreeable or not to the will of God, or 
che rule of bis (which be bath given to the 
world about Politicals, it they forget not to 
minde it, to wit) chat ic be in general fo 
their good, the effect which I have (aid 
does attend ſuch a judgement, is of char 
nature onely as requites no greater under- 
r $5 diſcretion, then every man hath 
for him ſelf to act by in all the reſt of bis ax; 
| and 
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ind converſation, He judges here accord- 


- 


ing to his Rule in theſe china; us be doch 


in other of his actions according to the 
word whether be be bound or not bound in 
Conſciente to them. And God requires 
of him to judge and act but according co his 
talent in all buſineſs whatſoever, He will 
acknowledge the outward man to be bound, 
and in a matter of his ſoul which concerns 
no body bur him, or the inward obligation, 
of his Conſcience, you muſt leave kim to 
God and his own Judgement. | 
His next reaſon is, That when Men know 
what is conducing to their good, they are not 
It to do it without a Law, And what does 
his prove or contradi& ? It proves it good 
therefore that the people have a Law-givet 


or Governor, and that he ſhould be wiſer 


and better then they, as Plate may urge 
it: But does it follow they may notthere- 
fore judge, whether the thing commanded 
be for their good; ory Lon will be a good 
reaſon why the people ſhould judge of it. 
For if the good they conceive in it, is the 
reaſon they admit to have any Law, and 
the argument to-preſs them to obey it, 
then muſt they judge of that good, and 
whether it be conduciye 80 that good of 

. nor, 
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not. In PARSE +... 8 difference f 
the —— — (which is _ iſh- 
ed, in the Magiſtrates judging of a thing to 
be for the common good or not, and the 
peoples does ſufficiently declare the weak; 
neſs and vanity of ſuch ſpeeches, as this 
Man hath ſeveral of, He has 'imakygs eviry 
Man judge of what is tor the peoples gaad, 
takes away the principal proer of the Magi- 
ſtrate. And wbyſo? as it it were an act of 
power, and that uſur ped for any but the 
prince to have a judgement of diſcretion 
over his civil actions. Again, sf the people be 
able to judge of that there is no nerd of any Law 
or Lan- giver. As if when men knew their 
duty they needed no Magiſtrate to make 
them do it, and that while himſelf too is 
telling us the need of Laws, becanſe men 
ae not like to prefer the public good though 
they comprehend it, before that of their own 
particalar per [ans, I cannot ] pe rotive „be 
throughly intent to anſwer what is inſigni- 
ficant, but the ſubllance in the main of theſe 
two reaſons comes to this. that every man 
is not able to bring the thing commanded 
by the Magiſtrate to the rule, ſo as to judge 
whether it be for the common good or 

not, and therefore they muſt act only upon 
| | | the 
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the judgement of the Law-giver, and con- 
ſequently be no reaſonable agents, in their 
Political obedience, For ſatistaction there- 
fore to this, Let us conceive the Magiſtrate 
commanding ſomerhing moral or Religions, 
there are no Proteſtants but do hold that e- 
very man for himſelf muſt bring here what 
is commanded to the rule of the moral 
Law and Scripture, and according as bim- 
ſelf believes it conſonant or not to the rule 
-he judges it, ſo is he bound to obey it or 
nat to to obey it. Now let any man who 
* hath bur the heart to think and ſpeak wich 
integrity, conſider whether a rude and,illi- 
terate man that never could read a word in 
the Bible, de more able to judge whether a 
thing commanded by the Magiſtrate be a- 
- greeable or not to the word of God; or 
whether it be conducive or not to the 
common good ? ſuppoſe the Waggoner as 
unlearned as any man, I will ask whether 
ſuch a man þe not more able to judge of 
the Law concerning Waggons, that is whe» 
ther it be good for the high way es and con- 
ſequently whether he bad beſt or not ob- 
ſerve the aR, then to judge whether the 
Doctrine and Diſcipline of the Church of 
England, or whether 3 — | 
hs 2 c 
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ed in the whole Book of Common Prayer 


with the Rites and Ceremonies, be agree- 
able or not to the Scriptures of the old and 
New Ieſtamert? gore there is no man 
will have the hardic ſſe co oppoſe ſuch a ma- 
nifeſt convition, And if in regard to bis 
practice, this man and every other that 
uſes the Common. prayer muſt judge as 
well as he can of the lawfulneſs of it, or 
elle he cannot act in faith: and ſo likewiſe 
of all choſe doctrines or profliſes he yields 
unto them, then will there | hope be no 
ſtumbling block left here upon this ac- 
count, I do advance therefore and reſt up- 
on this one argument, it the incapacity,un- 
fitne ſs, or little ability that ſome men have 


to judge of what is required by the Magi. 
ſtrare, whether it be agreeable or no. tot | 
common good, be a reaſon ſufficient for the 
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denying to the ſubje& ſuch a judgement; 
then muſt the leſſer ability of ſuch to judge 
whether that which is required be agreea- 
ble to the word of God, be a reaſon ſuffi= 
cient to diſcharge them from judging of it 
by the word. But the conſequent is falſe, 
and therefore the antecedent, | By the way, 
obſerve, if any man diſinguiſh between 
judging of 4 Lew whether it be for a com⸗ 

mon 
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mon good: and judging of the thing com- 
manded by a law, or rather of a m4»; own do- 
ing the thing commanded, whether it be for 
the publick good or not, I am to be under- 
ſtood of the laſt, when I ſay che Magiſtrate 
judges of the thing in reference to his paſs» 
ing it into « law and we judfe of it fo 
paſſed in reference to our obedience or ob- 
ligation by it. 
His third reaſon is the ſame with the 
firſt, The people are ſo far from being able 
to judge, that the wiſeſt Princes find n diffi 
cult, only we have more words for the en- 
largement ; which conſiſt partly in a grave 
kind of diſcourle from a paſſage of a Bi- 
ſhop Bramball, of the ſeverall things and 
circumſtances that the Law-pgiver is to 
weigh in his making of a law, which the 
people cannot conſider and attend unto : 
and then in an idle deſcant upon this, 
that it is not fit therefore that /aws ſbould be 
ſuſpended” till thr ſubjeits be agreed they are 
for their good, with the like words, as if 
there were any indeed ever dream'd that a 
Law-giver, who is with us the Parliament, 
could not make a law untill they had con- 
ſulted the people firſt, whether they all of 
them judzed the matter ſuch, chat if ic 
| G 3 were 
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were paſſed into a law, they ſhould be 
bound in Conſcience to the performance, 
and before they had an affirmative anſwer 
from them (who muſt be made loath too 
to be ſatisſied about it) they could paſs no 
act or ſtature of the Realm, This is the 
ſenſe in which this man let his pen run 
here, and then concludes, The Prince is in 
an ill caſe who hath ſuch ſubjects, and be it 
vor in very good, whoſe Divines begin to in- 
ſtill ſuch doctrine into them If there be 
any — in thoſe wore words and the 
ſame reaſon that ſeems of moment, it is 
already anſwered Icount by diſtinguiſh- 
ing the part of the Law-piver, the ſubjeR, 
whoſe judgement of a thing commanded 
in a law already paſſed, for the ſatisfiy- 
ing himſelf whether he be obliged in Con- 
ſcience to che doing, can by no means pre- 
judice the act of the Law-giver in the 
paſling the law as is manifeſt, nor does it 
throw it down being paſſed. For this is 
a miſtake in this perſon very palpable, as 
if a human law could not be of torce un- 
lefs a mans Conſcience be obliged by it. 
I obſerved this in him before where he 
laid, Laws while they do oblige tye the Conſci- 
ence, and that the gauſe of bis crror was 
| | the 
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the want of preſent knowledge to diftiu.. 
guiſn between Poluical and ral obli- 
gation. The obligation which is on the 
Conſcience is morall and can be no other, 
and paſſes on it I have ſaid from Gods in- 
ſtitution of our generall duty: but the ob- 
ligation which is Pola ical belongs to the out- 
ward man and nay ſtand good when the mo- 
rall ceaſes,and for as much as this obligation 
ofthe outward man it ſelf does ſo ariſe from 
the commandment of God for ſubjeRion, 
and that we ſhould not reſiſt, it may appear 
to the impartial that will conſider aright 
of what is ſaid, that the queſtion or ſingle 
point between this man and I concerning 
ö the obligation 6f human Laws, in reference 


only to the conſcience, is really and in good 
earneſt very little or not at all material to 
the Magiſtrate, or the civil} Government, 
which way. ſoever it is determined. And 
when there are ſo many learned men 
of divers ſorts who exerciſe their liberty in 
| maintaining the opinion of either extream 
| - Without controle or prejudice to the world, 
1 its a thing hardly becomming either a tem- 
* perate minde, or mode} Learning, or that I 
| ſhoa'd have moſt expected from this Au- 

thour a free Theolrgy, ro expreſs himſelf in 
| G 4 this 
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this manner, 2 if a man could not endea- 
your the finding ont a middle way that is 
ſo 2 in * 2 A bur By 
muſt be adj ons that is broaching 
ſomething — the State, and deſerved 
correction. | 
His fourth reaſon is, Grant the [ubjefts 
ſuch power (that is, a power only of judge- 
ing of their own civill act;) ad is 4 litele 
time no law ſhall be obſerved, He proceeds, 
Taxes will not be paid, He goes on.-There 
will be Inſurrections and Rebellion. Upon 
this, he brings in certain narrations, of the 
Sublidy of Head money in Richard the 
Seconds time and what followed; of the 
aid granted to Henry the Seventh in his third 
year and the Northern Rebellion, then of 
a ſubſidy in his thirteenth year when the 
Cormſh-wen took up arms, then of the caſe 
of Huy the eight about Aliens, and of 
one John Lincoln a Broaker that was hangs 
ed. See more in a certain dialogue between 4 
Coxceellor. of ſtate, and « Juſtice, he has in his 
ſtudy, for this it is for the man to light on 
2 new book , he muſt by all means be tel. 
ing us of what he was reading laſt, Ard 
chus had we at the begining of theſe Pa- 
pers from the tenth argument of Bel/armige 
| again 
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againſt Image worſkip, the relation of the 
Ironemachi and what befell them in t be 
time of Leo Iſaurus; in the time of Conſtar- 
tinus Copronomus; in the time of the horrible 
gold and freezing of the Pontick See, the 


x drought after, and the deaib of the Empe- 


. Four, The man bath a ſtrange fruitſul 
application. This brings to my remem- 
brance an advice once I received from an 
ingenious and prudent Woman, who ſecing 
me over ingaged in diſpute ſometimes wit 
an Anabaptiſt, who was a man of much talk 
and eng not willing I ſhould be ſa much 
concerned: you mult not ſays ſhe, argue 
with theſe men in the way you do; you lay 
down the ſubjeR, and ſpeak upon that, and 
then think to hold them to it, and are 
moved when they ſpeak from the point,and 
ſo are confounded ; but you ſhould ( ayes 
ſhe) give them leave to ſpeak fo long until 
you can lay hold on ſomething that they 
ſay, and whatſoever i: is, you muſt ſpeak of 
that; and by this means while you take 
chem pp ſtill upon their laſt words, whether 
It be to the point or not, you will never 
want matter no more then they do, and by 
the uſe of their own weapon may deal wit 
them, | muſt profeſs it this man who m 
FTA 0 
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ſo apt an expreſſion, do come to get this 
knack of it, as he appears to have in theſe 
contingations and apendix, he may continue 
his continuations while be lives, and I no 
no body able to diſpute wich him, unleſs l 
cou'd light on the fellow that would preach * 
with any body, but it ſhould be ( hefaid) 
in a Negative way, Aud Peter went to Antioch, 
He went not to be drunk, here he ſpeaks of 
drunkenneſs, gluttoay, and zl manner 
of exceſs, He went not to lyewith women, 
there he ſpeaks of fornication,and unclean- 
nefs and all other deadly fin. But he went 
to preach, there he ſpeaks ofthe Scriptures 
from Geneſis to the Revelation,of the Fathers 
the Schoolemea, the Conncels , and all 
the books that ever he read to this day, 

For the reaſon it ſelf without its appurte- 
nance, I have I account prevented it in the 
ſtate of my opinion. The ſtate alone of 
what I have ſaid, will wipe off any ſuch 
miſtaken conſequence, which he would in- 
juriouſly bring upon ir, It is one queſtion 
whether we are to obſerve a law: & another 
whether we are bound in Conſcience to ob- 
ſerve it. The queſtion between us in the 
bottom of the point is not concerning out- 
ward obſervation: but che inward obliga- 

ä tion 
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tion of Conſciences And the truth is as 
I was ſaying at the cloſe of the other rea- 
2 ſon, that this buſineſs does not really con- 
1 cern the Magiſtrate, or the Common-wealth- 
directly at all (though indirectly andex con- 
1 ſequent any thing may concern any body) 
ſor what is it to the Magiſtrate or the com- 
munity, ſo long as he can enforce the thing 
to be done if he will, whether a man does 
do it out of Conſcience, or out of diſereti · 
on only: out of fear of God, or fear of the 
law, or bis ſword. The Magiſtrate cannot 
take any cognizance out of what 22 
a man acts; the judgement is not within his 
jur isdiction, and if a man doth not act out 
E Conſcience, he cannot make him. It is 
ſufficient, ſo long 23 a man acknowledges his 
authority from God, that he mult therefore 
be ſubject and muſt not reſiſt, and conſe- 
quently if in good earneſt he ſtand upon it, 
and will have obedience from him, let it be 
in any thing but ſin, there is no help for 
bim that is, he may not help himſelf by 
reſiſtance) but be muſt yield to it, whether 
he will or no, This is that which ſecures 
government, and Governors, Let every 
man be held bound in Conſcience but thus 
far, and as for the reſt, it isa matter cons 
cerns 


| ( 104 ) Ws 
cerns each ones own ſoul only and his pri- 
vate peace, and it will become thoſe that 
are prudent to be very tender what they de - 
termine in the buſineſs. | 
Ic is true this reverend Perſon thought 1 
believe be had ſpoken well in his ſaying 
that it i; bard to write any thing more int on- 
derate ard dengerons then that I have: but if 
a man mould write any word againſt - 
jection to Magiſtracy, or his own preſent 
Magiſtrate, or that it were lawful to reſiſt 
if the Magiſtrate ſnou d im pole any law a- 
gainſt the common good (when yet it is 
not fin, I account many times not to obey it, 
and eſcape if we can without reſiſtance), . 
this let me tell him were dangerous gy 
not ſay more dangrrous becauſe'the other is 
not dangerous,) that the man may receive 
ſome ſhame and conviction for his own' 
being ſo inconfiderate in his cenſure of 
what he underſtood no better. This De- 
bater ſhall not have I will warrant him, a 
breath or Title of this nature from me. 
Nay if a law be good 1 mean politically 
good (and a law is politically good where 
it is for the common good,) I am ready to 
he lie ve and hold it is obliging, obliging to 
tbe Conſcience, not only that we muſt wee 
rather 
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deer eſie might have thought me indeed 


AGES 
rather then reſiſt (wnich we muſt do if the 
thing be politically evil, unleſs we count 
tuffering-co be better) but if we could ef 
cape with man, we muſt yet doit, I count 


. leaſt we offend God, if a law be not poli- 


tically good, I ſay we muſt not reſiſt for all 
that, and upon that account rather then 


ſuffer we are lyable to obedience. And 


what is there now, or what reaſon is there 
that any ſhould deſire more. Let us here 
our man of Proverbs. A man muſt: not re- 
fiſt [ayes our Caſuiſt) that js expreſs, and ra- 
ther then veſiſt he muſt ſuffer , but this is to 
ſteal a groſs; and ftick a feather 3 I thank him 
firſt for this, that he;hath not left out this 
paſſage wholly in chis place, leaſt bis Reg» 


ſome dangerous perſon , whereas theſe 
words have acquitted me; and I anſwer, , 

that this Gooſe he ſpeaks of my ſtealing, is , 
the thing ought to be ffelss or removed, 
and that which he makes ſo /:ght of, is to be 
brought in the Room of it, to wit, this man 
is of opinion that human laws even aff 
laws indefinitely bind the Conſcience, ſo 
that a man muſt fin if be break any of them, 
T his is his Gooſe, that is, his fooliſh opi- 
nion, an opinion intollerable: and 
0 
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of this, that which { would bring in is, that 
though we conceive there be fome laws, 
which if a man ſometimes obſerves nor, he 
is not to charge himſelf wich fin, yet ifi he 
be compelled by the lawful Magiſtrate, ra- 
ther then reſiſt he muſt ſuffer , and rather 
then ſuffer obey, But why muſt be (ſayes 
he) when be is already perſwaded that be need 
not unleſs he be foreed 2 this is ſtrange | where 
is this Debaters reaſon! | ſay he muſt, 
though he ſhould not fin elſe by neglect, 
becauſe he is forced, and cannot help it, but 
for avoiding of ſuffering, he does it, 
Bat wrath or ſufſering is not to be feared 
when the multitude is agreed wot to be injured, 
l anſwer here is the want of the diſtinction 
which this author would not take from 
me, between the authoricy which is in the 
Magiſtrates Perſon, and that of his com- 
mands, The one is from God immediate 
ly, the other mediately by vertue-of the 
things commanded being for the common 
good, and fo particulars of that generall 
morall duty which is required of God. 
Some may uſe other words to expres this 
diſtinction by the Magiſtrates authority it 
ſelf, and the exerciſe of it in his commands 
br laws : but chis muſt be known that diſ- 
| ſtinguiſn 


tipguiſh we muſi bere to the ſame ſenſe 
I intend, and be very careful too of the 
Alſtinction or we ſhall be loſt. If the 
multitude be agreed not to do a thing that 
is ill, it is well take it, and as they ought, 
it was manifeſtly Jonat hans caſe. But if they 
£6 together not to ſuffer, if the Magie 
ſtrate will enforce the thing, let tbere be 
but the leaſt Officer will act in it; then they 
reſiſt , and fin againſt God, and it is not 
juſtify able upon any terms, ſuppoſe a whole 
army and bur two men in it will ſtand by 
the Prince, he may, I muſt affirm to ſpeak 
ſtrictly on the point ef Conſcience, by theſe 
two men alone, puniſh a whole army for 
any thing they refuſe to do, and they muſt 
bear it, aud cannot help themſelves, but 
with ſin which they mutt not do, For be 
that reſifleth the power, reſiſteth the ordinance 
of God, and receivath to bimſelf damnation; 
We know the caſe under Maximinian, when 
a whole legion of Chriſtians were coms 
manded to ſacrifice, and they choſe rather 
to ſuffer decimation twice over, being exc- 
cuted man by man, rather then defend 
themſelves while their lives were at ſtake, 
and the ſword was in their hands, Such a 


Conſcience ought we to have of our ſ-+- 
jection 
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jeRion (and ſo much does the concern ef 
on it,) when of obed:ente as to ſome particu- 
lar commands we need to have none, In 
ſhort there lyes no obligation u Con- 
ſcience ſometimes 19 obey, but thei does 
alwayes ser 10 ret, and that both ſerves 
the Magiſtrate turn, and ſuffices when be 
pleaſes to have a civil thing done, 
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wil not yet leave bis laſt reaſon; feeing | 
he layes ſo much ſtreſs on it, and bis 
ſtrength of all comes to this. I do not take 
here his very words, but matter which he 
expreſs as he will otherwiſe. 7he People 

not be allowed to judge of their tions, 

wh.ch are commanded by the Magiſtrate about 

J civil things, 'btcauſe they will I (wayed' by 
IJ their own intereſts, and judge theſe Laws 4 
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ganſt rhe publitk good which art nct for their 
| private profit '; by which means inleſs they be 


Y 14#pht and bold thir all Laws. indefinitely de 
bind tbeir Conſciences, tbey will notwithſtand- 
ing the Magiſtrates power, abſolvs themſelves 
w» what tbey pleaſe, no Laws will be obſery- 
ed, and all Government come to the gi ound,” 
Unto this as hi ſubſtance, befides my an- 
wer I have already given, 1 ſhall crave: 
leuve to offer a'few conſiderations. 
la the ficſt plate, this is certainly a ſhal - 
apprehenſſon, which muſt ſuffer a con- 
vii yr from the conſtant experience of the 
"x H world, 


Loe 
world; For how is the world ET 
there is not · ont of a bundred.that obſerves 
the Laws out bf Conſcience 3 it they did, 
then mult they For ought 1 know be cares 
ful co got t Statut es and x m as the ir 
bibles, wbich one of g thouſand never do, 
But men underſtand, it tbæꝝ do ſuch or ſuch 
things, they are lyable to he ſued, or ta, he 
bound to the Se ſſions or the = and to A 
void the daoger of dhe. Law « hey, © 
ſerve it. Nam it is 2 fooliſh, t ng. . 69, 
ſax the Laws will not be ever, 
orthe world will not be gaveracd, u 
B means then chat hy which it 
is governed, and the Law. are d. Oi 
Nedions and Heathen Nations; and tho 4 


Nations which never. had the fear of. God 


to believe a judgement to me bave b 
kept under 1 the Lany'of 
their Country by theſe means, 


In cha cond place, ot, only, 4. 

ad univerſal cle SS , 246 
very 1 10n 
ment of * 


Magiſtrate his Miniſter, a — ry 
into his hand, for che 91. 105 


ing Societies, and Common. 
this. indeed will got ſerve chat eat thes 


you. 
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you 3 inſticucion; incafficient, and 
N Minifter to brar the [werd in wain, 
(ares the Apoſtle) is not mads 
7 the righteous, but the diſobedient and 
unriguteous. 4 ful werq righteous — 
2 ot, zhechlel ves make Conſtience 
. ſhould do, there would be 
— nee agiſtrate or Law: but when 
the Law and Magiſtrate; is appointed for 
this end: co bring the refraRory to order, 
and thoſe that make no Conſcience of whae 
Ivy do to be; ruled; how fond muſt the 
do fl bowing ich concerts, gnleſs men 
do mleſyes bound in Con- 
{ſcience to obey, they will not d * 
Laws? ; 
la the third place: if it be for ſome p 
zzrcicular. intereſt to break the Laws, it will 
e the concern gf others thac they be forced 
to keep them be indeed for the com- 
man 860 8 bh ſhall they joy wich the - 
giltrate e his the execution of chem; 
{ his indeed is that which apbolile all Laws 


pri vate bs and upbold them, 
be not really for the pub. 


. Ide i intereſt being 


cer t 


lick Sede certain reaſon at th 
bottom of ics I 6" detay, becauſe 
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ir hath not root enough; upon the publick 
utility, to maintain it ſelf againſt part — 
enchroachments. H a Nos- cnfH it dome 
within-five-miles df a Corporation there is 
no body hurt by it, and no body like to be 
Toncerned at it, were this a thing truly con 
dheing ro the publick good, chen mult the 
ick be diſadvantages in their breach of 
that Law; and if the publick, then muſt 
ome more eminently, and thoſe ſhould be 
as much concerned, that they obey as them- 
ves to avoid the obſervation, By the 
Wey, ben the advantage for the ick 
does not countet vaile and exceed pri- 
vate loſs or dammyge that particular per- 

ſons ſhall ſuffer by a Law, ſuch a Law take 
tube unjuſt; or atleaſt Politically evil, and 
| binds not the Conſcience, © However that 
awhich I here: afMrm'is, chac whether met 
-make.a Conſciente of a I ot not, if the 
Je — — - pablitk pens will 
pre vai noche Magiſtrare is mind * 
tauſe it to be obſerved * 4 ; 
la the fourth placr, it is a thing very n- 
. pefitickto offer to the / world any principle 
_- opon-which it mould be governed, which 
zother eben that which doe Sovetn cit. | | 
:tbe-worid he governed by the Mayiſtrare 
& * | . 


ſword 


ſword, and the, Conſcience, only that, we; | 
muſt nqt rehell. andis governed a6 well ps 
ever it is like x0 be d it is but aa 
e e 
receive this principle, that human lam bind . 
the — ib d ar elſe there, will be 0 need t0 
obey, ſeeing the People may jeyn aud chuſe uot to 
be forced az be ſpeaks, Ic isa ſaying if 4 
Horſe knew his ſtrength, what might be 
not do ? he would not let man ride him and 
\ him as he does. If the world knew. 
ir ſtrength, that the Magiſtrate indeed; 
could not puriſh chem whatſoever they did, 
ynleſy they joy ned wich bim one againſt, a- 
nother, when there is juſt cauſe fox it, they 
/ might ſhake off every yoke : but as the 
=—_ body of the People cannot be made 
to know this, ſo as at once to agree upon it, 
ahy more then the Horſe can. rhough eve 
particular man does know it; ſo were it a 
ueterly ruinous thing to ſpeak of it if they 
| It is true if the people did ageee to- 
gether (which agreement is. their ſtrength, 
and they cannot know one anothers 2 
minds all) that they would not be forced, 
ey might chooſe : hut then when they 
made no Conſcience co refit, how ſhould: 
this man think upon his principle, that they 
Wau 
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would m2 ke doeh Berne to obey. 1 
In che firſt place, it does ſeem to me 
pernicious thing to the fouls of "pious and 
tender Chriſtians, to lay any ſuch load up- 
on the Conſeience which is more then it 
can bear. I ſay there is no remptition hard- 
ly more dangerous to the undoing of a ſoul. 
then to q; eſs it upon ſuch things as goes be- 
yond it, and over ſets it. H + man does 
believe he iv bound to make Conſcience of 
every command of his ſuperiour and Law 
of the Realm or elſe he doth ſin, it is enongh 
to make him eaſt off all the Laws, and when 
his duty is made ſo grevious to bim, that it 
ſeems impoMble for kim but to live in fin, 
to be ready for ande next, and then alf 
Magi&racy is gon. The way to have ſome 
Laws obeyed our of Conſcience, is to take 
its obligation from others ; and if u Me- 
ſtrate indeed might chooſe whether bis 
— Conſciences ſhould be bound by all 
Ins Laws or not, there is good reaſon for 
bim to be coment that the matter ſhould be 
as it 1%, They are bound in Conſcience 
not to reſiſt, and he knows not his own 
ſtrength if he defire any more ; although 
hen a law is for the common good, then 
is there Gods commund alto which rakes 


place, 


Pace. There is one thing, I- cagn 
hie make ahoxher conſiderati- 
on, what if a deſpotical Ptince was ſo witk- - 
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add, which mi 


ed, as refolviogito be damaged himſeif to 
ſeek the damnation of all his people, and 
ſhould thereupon make ſo many Laws; and 
aboutsſuch trivial things on parpbſez that 
none of his Sub jects might regard to kee p 
them, but live and die in the wilful breac!! 
of them: bpray let this Debater tell me re- 
ally whether according to his opioiom it 
does not lye in the power of ſuch a Divel 
us this is, to carry a Whole Nation to Hell 
* hplacelec us (uppota theCo 
In the ſixth place, let us the Con- 
ſciences of men were bound indeſinitely to 
all Laws, does this Author think really chat 
the belief of this would make the world to 
obſerve them, and fo maintain Govern- 
ment more then the Magiſtrates ſword ? I 
doubt me he is here more wide: weſee too 
well that when the worldly or carzal inte- 


reſt of men is concerned, what little regard 


Conſcience has. It were happy indeed tor 


the Earth if the fear of God Almighty did 
but prevail more with the Generality chen 
the fear of a ſuite ar Law, or a Penalty of 

twenty fhillings, If intereſt wi'l prevail 
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bi th à man, to judge a thing commande 


m to be againſt rhe common good, When 
"i: tor ity che ſame intereſt of his it is like 
with ſuch a man would prevaile till Upon. 
him tit to obſerve the Law, though he were 


bound in Conſcience to it. 1 

In the ſeyenth piace, then thoſe fa ho- 
neſt perſons that would obſerve a Law if 
they thought themſelves bound in Conſci- 


ence to it, not withſtanding their private in- 


tereſt be againſt it, will likewiſe make the 


like Conſcience in their judging of a Law., 
ſo as not to be byaſſed by their particular 


concernment to think otherwiſe of it, then 


does comport with the publick ad vantage. 
And this need will come to the ſame iſſar. 


In the laſt place. I will offer you one 


preſident to pinne the basket. It. pleaſed 


God in the late times that this caſe became 
Dr. Saunderſont own caſe. The A8 of u- 
niformiry bound the Miniſter to read Com⸗ 
mon Prayer. This. Law the Dr. acknow- 


ledges to be of force, for all the Times; buʒt 
if he oblet ves the Law be muſt looſe: his li - 


ving. Upon this he conſiders of the Act, and 
when he looks on the immediate. particular 
end of it, he can find nething but that their 
remains obliged to it. He then looks on the 
gener al and ultimate end, and thathe conceives 


right 
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nagt to be the public good, web is entended 
noris to 


oris oſed to be intended in all laws. 
Upon this end he comes to the conſ derati- 
on whether all circumſtances being weighed, 
it be conducive for. the common good for 
bim to obſerve this Law or not: and being 
in. the reſult ful'y perſwaded in his own 
mind that the benefit to the publick cou d no 
wayes conntervail his particular loſs and 
ſuffering. he concludes it lawful by the neg⸗ 
le& of that Law to retain his living. There 


ia fober perſon having read my Cale ſhew: 


ed me a Manuſcript of the Doctors ( bur 
would not let me write any thing out of it) 
tor the confirmation of my judgement, 1 
cannot relate either the whole matter or 
words of it, but theſe two things I affirm 
for truth in it, That be comes off upon the 
conſideration of the gereral end of the 
Law, the ablick bedelt : ard judges him- 
ſelf; whether his obſerving that Law were 
conduciye to that end in referei.ce to the 
dererminirg bis own practice. And here 1 
have (laccount) my full weight for my 
ſelf, and think 1 had beſt to fetch tl poor 
man betcre alſo, who finding no ſufficient 
relief from this Authour about his Cottage, 
may meet with it from this inſtance to his 
ſatisfaction 
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ſatisfaction, and it will come to this, 'W 
ſeems a littie more then I have yet quite ſ ö 
that not only when a Law is polnically Wl M 
vil, bat when it is good in regard of its, oli th 

m 
| 
41 


neral obſer vation, get if a man be perf 7 g 
v 
8 
: 
- 
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ded fully in bis Conſcience upon ſuch d. 
conſiderations and cautions as he ought t 
rake, that his particular keeping of it unde 
the preſent circumſtances be lyes, is nor f 
much for the common good really as hi 
not keeping of it is ( which I will take te 
be plainly- this poor mans cafe inſtanced, 
who if he holds not his houſe muſt with bis . 
Family preſently fall on the Pariſh), he's Y 
not to charge his ſoul with fin for his Þ 
wholeſome breach of it, After this I will 


yet ſubjoyn a little more in reference alſo 


to ſome others, When the Apoſtle gives 
us this precept, obey thoſe that have the rule 
over you, though there be no words added by 
way of exception, it is to be ſuppoſed the 
things they command are for our edification, 
this being a condition neceſſarily irapiyed 
ro all rightful obedience, that the Ruler 
ach authority in what he injoynes, - But 
the Miniſter bath authority only for mens 
edification, and hath none in things againſt 
their ſpir ĩtua good, ater d np fo 017 an hoyity 
| N (ſayes 


E 
x. the Apoſtle) for edification, w de- 
en, The Caſe is the ſame” with the 
apiſtrate, His commands that have au- 
thority mult be to our ci good. It is a 
miſtake therefore (how ingenious and or- 
dinaty ſoever it may ſeem in ſome that ſay, 
* the cople have liberty to judge indeed, 
= whether a thing commanded be , but 
not ar all whether it be conwerienr, That b 
all means they count ic to be deny ed, as if the 
allowing any ſuch thing would preſently (as 
this authot fancies too] ſubyert all Govern- 
ment. 1lhefe Perſons I perceive therefore 
ſtinguifh not between judging what is fic 
r the general, or univerſality, which judg- 
hebt indeed is proper to the ſupream Ma- 
aiſtrate : and judging what is fit for a mans 
Felfobly to doe, 471 thixgs are lawful for 
ee (layes the apoſtle} But all things are nat 
xpediont, [ will not 'be bro: gbe under the 
wer of any. a Chriſtian judges tor, him- 
ſelf of both the ſe; of the lala, and of 
Jede expedience of his own actions. If this be 
Jvot granted then mult be be brought ander 
rhe pozer of indifferent things, which he 
Fought pot to be: and then does he ſob-/ 
0 himfelf unto the Ordinance cf man or the h- 
man Criature as his ſervantand not as we 
and 


J 
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. as. the PRs f 50 in the 
ecſons aye not yet conſidered what 
SAT telling ſtill in theſe papers, that t 
dere) Meme 1 of us in reference only 1 
the Conſcience or to our obligation is fo 
interiors and that while the out ward man 
ſtill acknow! edged to be bound, there 1 « | 
danger at alto Government in the t 
Qa the contrary ſide there is this intoll 4 
ble {nare, or evil conſequence does follo 
on the denyal hereof, that every time an 
human Law the matter whereof is not fc 8 
e of God ) is not obſerved, 
ject muſt fin, and conſequently if be lit 
mn dyes knowingly and wilfully, in his ne; 
le he muſt be damned, I will yet 
therefore one or two inſtances, There is} 
Statute in Hem the eights time ( if I mil 
take not) which remains unrepealed, tha 
no man ſhall brew with Hopps. I 4o at 
hereapon whether there be any Brewer it 
this Natios knowing of this, that can þ 
faved? I do not find my Debator can anſwe 
me this queſtion zand I do not doubt by 
there are many Brewers that are honeſt 
and good Chr iſtians, as well ax 1 believe ne 
is, If you will ſay that this Law now 
antiquated through diſuſe ; 1 will ask then 
what 


e by by % * EP: oe fl 
A uled i ? was they all defined ne- 
y y who willfally brovght it into dif 


1 uſe ? che Caſe is a frequent & aſe as to all the 


like Laws, and yourmuſt come at length td 
this, that choſe who obſerved not this Law 


nd ar firſt did judge it was nor good” For the 


Nation, or not fit to be kept: and upon 
that judgement are to be juſtiſied. It fol- 
lows then both that 4 Law againſt the tom- 
mon good binds not the Col ſciencè: and 
that every man ſor bimſelf tpay judge whe- 
ther it be ſo or no in referęerce to his own 
acting. Another inſtance ſhall be this, ſup- 
poſe a Father or a Maſter lays fome ſtrict 
Charge on his Son or Servant to lay out a 


- Thoufand pounds on a Commbdity*which is 
more perhaps (but 5 Credit chen he 


is worth by half. This Son ot Servant in 

ing to do it, bears of the gtowiñg or tom- 
ing in of this Commodity by great quanti- 
ties in ſome patcs of the King dme, id up- 
— 5 oo viſererio dee da enges 
| tion of what may fa'f' 6tr*_ toibtars, 
bi Fathet or Malice gerd. 400 el 
ſent is prievouſly chafed: oed hid feu 
days the price ot the Commodity, Falte batf, 
and then be ſees that I he had ee 

| c 


not meerly. to 
commanded be law 'X 
ference unto God 
Jueition ; but whecher ; 


meoavenient to that en 


only by | 


of | ds wil 


e hesilkra 


thoris unleſs the | 
to bis will, and then it is by the in- 
rexygntion of his will, I ſay, that the Conſci- 
er ce 15 bound to obedience. A third thing 
appears tbat the Conſcier ce of man is not 
bound by veitue of Gods authority unto 
every command ot our Superiors though the 
thing commanded be in a matter ſometimes 
which of it ſelf or its own Nature, is in- 
different becauſe the conſideration then of 
the external commodity, or diſcommodity 
only, could not jultifie the bret er of any o 
them, lf as ſo8n as a Father or Maſter ha 
forbidden any. thing, the. Commandment of 
God took place 19wmediatly, and he there- 
by is to Fe reckored to forbid it too, this 
Son or Secvant might not break ſuch a com- 
ox. ugh either that Maſter or Father 
ſhould be undone by it There be ſeveral 
exampics might be lech't from Hiſtories of 
Commanders ard Embaſſador: that to 
a:chigve ſome great exploits haye been 
fore io leave the in/{r»ut;ons of their Prin- 
ces, tor. which though at their return they 
baye begged their pardon (out of form) ag 
obnoxious to the Law, yethave they 
dad, that Conſcience of their own 1 
= war 


of eng he did gain a thouſand pounds, 


a Late. kn” +4 
s commanded be as | 
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ward; thera and toward- God. as not only 0 
be free from ſin, ia that diſobedience, but dc 
expect ſome ſignal rewatd for the ſervice of 


ſuch tranſgreſſions. 


1 


„ 
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Hus much for his grand exception, 1 
mult now look out tor others, or 4. 
ny paſſage elſe that requires Animadver- 
ion. f 
Af the firſt there comes to my view in 
General, the cavilling way which he uſes 
toward me, as if when a Man wanted a 
anſwer , he ſhould ſhew an iZ/ Spirit, which 1 
would not believe in this Authour. I petceiyve 
he, pretends often that the Apologilt doch 
wrong bim and fo accuſes bim of fatffyivgs. 
and 7mperiinences, which are his tr 
CZ words 


PIT no otorioully be, 
3s | ath. theſe fine things himſelf, "'# 
| lhe * great matter ( lays de F the Ca 
* fo i mit ated not theſe men only in their y bed Gs 
| 45 nat in their weak.r caſonings, and th ben p 
4 duces an obſeryation I have of providence in 
4 . „ as if | argued ſomething from 


which if he could tell War, he 
5 confure no doubt, and he well mi ight, 
Part it is manifeſt } Flay at fag ige 
own a Talks no e all ie 
neither do I imitate aay Phtale, "woe 
25 ſelf to any part, And it this then bg 
Ming neſchet ſhall his four or five 
* . e worlhip rſhip, be any 7 
petinency: nor x or ſeven pages in 
nother place ahouc the Tazes and, lafur: | 
ions re has been ia this Nation 12 
"ig ald tell you the whole | 
th of Wet Thles and Jack, Straw, 
perfect Narration yet of that 
I whom Jobe incoln 1 
2. when be was to tach j the Spi 
m4 Monde) „ This ſhodll 
alſo be no nency, but 'a forceable 
confucation of whatſoever is ſaid by the K 


pologiſt or me. He may next tell us any 
1 other 


A 


mb Fe 1550 105 bs 72 55 ** 
Auot, How 4 he have DANS | 
be Relation i of. rhin Warb ch and 7 4 
Pla cb, and Kol ert Ki? Nis Oak 0 
etarmation, "afdthen kit'd us quite des 
lich an ron out of Kobin S ow 7 | 
the Reign of Hebad the firſt thete was 1 
' | Koffis Heod, and one lictle 3 Jo a 
17 ——_ Fellow; 25 
tke High Ae 
wht ind ARA ve vid. 
cha Rovidg 0 3 is 
books, buc that ihe Mans pen þ 
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meſs, and chat i is the * * 155 uy 
Mattered the 'p00r n 
1 good 9 ic Shes od 1 


eeo_him ank we. . This is the fes 
phy bim tome af: bad Id oft gik Df 
I l of that debate, 45. 
| eofitinyat don, an abe fy tha Fot 
1oatzons nuruation, and a Poe "fre th 
t 3p pogfhtx to that contieuarion , he 
'of the Erin . 1 
. 
5 8 3 7 ro uſe ſome 25 * 
a 2 wight be grateful to many 8 


yas . 
is N yaw 4 
| 1 r e in * £5 "te, 


| 6118) i, 
3 as = . eee, 2 
3 722 ud the integtiiy of it. 
i be iſe de bomgent his xnow-'. 
3 to tan 

. pirit. FE fay ipriorance, to wir 
efto, in refefence' to this point, Iunder- 

id 5 * to be an ignorane per- 
old Vim! ttz be a learned Man] of 

| zi abitiry, and rhe leiſt of his ſwlſi;! - 
cy Frake to be "for diſpure. ' F compare” 
not my ſet with bim. K. the hort. 
neſs of my Hon did fu * dave 7, | 


chat when 2 particifar *pothr 
it coſts me more! 


wil belkow upo 1ene/ 
4290 gbr not in every . ſay Fr „ 
15 cotitemhed." iu the moſt points that! 
ever 1 ſtudie 1 TT otdinarily bur 
cone, chat chere is reafon on both * 1 
Thit co He Yo 8 erm L. do 

es lor a thing out o 1 
1 up Sac the ſtream, a | 
due of pride. Fibre rere come up t6- | 
ſo miſth confidente in any point as | 
in ties in good earneſt, and if l ew it ww 
much though i- be our of the fimplicity ok 
my heart, I couldhejpirif I would; but ther” | 


[chin the world requires it and the matter 
will 
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-er am my 208 of daft; - 
85 2 , The 2 1 1. 2 ö 
8 very with tha: in the 

of it ſe nua er) ed ay. 
4 4 4 alus eli ſi 3 
ng of. which ani 1 | 


It is very much that this | 
at ſirſt glimp upon what — all chat 
Ii does ſtand, and chat this ation is 
made good by Dr. Sa under ſon, yet that 
he ſhould go to put ſuch a fur. as this on it, 
— any good conſideration. or ho- 
n2 4 
"Tf for the maxime which int be 1 1 
fercht from Cicero di Ii gib, out of whar; Y 
o Roman Law ſoever he had ic, is the cc | 
ir is no leſs antient then Magiſtracy or _ 
vernmentit ſelf, and ſhall ſtand 85 lo 
there is any in the World. There be = 
haye abuſed the holy Goſpel, and turned it 
into wantonneſe, but the abuſe of the Goſ- 
pel is no cauſe fufficient to throw off the 
Gipel, No more is the abuſe ef this 
mixime ſuſficient reaſon to binder any the 
pitconige ot it. You may as well lay afide 
the ,Goſp:l in Religion, as this truth out of 
Palicicks, wichout which neither any ſociety- 
I 3 or 


_— 
or Tommon-wealth, or the World it ſelf 
could Rand, I do huge . | ok 
this al pgs | dwg is the vindi-: ; 
cation of that Maxime, that every one may 
Gfely im brace it, and i affent to 204 far £ * 
1 rewember he bath ſaid of it; but yet l muſt 
needs ſay, | think not the Lecture moſt ſut+,,; 
fieient' of bis Lackurss, who appears rather 8 
himſelf accounts, ſomething our of his pro- 
per ſtudy, when he is drawn upon it. 0 
That which he ſayes is no leſs truth then 
obvious, that under the word pepslas we 
muſt comprehend the ſupream Magiſtrate a: 
well as the Subject. It is trite, that ieh, 
and Populus in political Writers ate dinin - 
8 and this may be moſt convincing\. 

t in Ciceroes time (whoſe words theſe are) ) 
the Roman people was a Common -· wealth, 
ſo that che lupream Magiſtracy it ſelf lay in 
che body of the people, ſo far it is from any 
Juſtice or Right, chat any ſhould make uſe 
af this maxime to ſappreſs the cheif Magi- 
ſtrats by it. I he good of the people in their 
publick. capacity is the good of the Com- 
mon-wealth. A Common-wealth conſiſte 
in the order of ſuperiority and inferiority, 
The Common-wealths good then is the good 
of Magiſtrates and Subje&s , the common 
intec 


FIT? Cone: bad e £ 5 97 
tber. There beiag. no 
ble therefore tcom this ae 
ple to riſe u $9.06. dhe 22 Au 5 gem 
then againſf chemſclves, gc their own | 
fare;, There is one queſtion thi e 
in chat Lecture of the Dr, 12 | 
(as rhe truch is) nor this man have 
any right accognt, lc is this, How pot. 


4 to paſs tha thac when chis maxi 


the fobjeR in not obeying 1 


are made by the 10 

means warrantany fũbject to rite 
:Y refiſtthe Magiſtrate if he will 
0 upon him? The anſwer to this ve 
3 the invention of making the Vee | 
+ | ed, that is ſo apparent and hat 
will wonder it houid not — 
every body, VVhen che common 
then or the good of the community js, 
be the ſupream Law, ic muſt be n 
moſt undoubtedly in refare uce to thoſe . 
which are made for eee Ex ili 
r eee K chare be atvy one 
ſuch con ſequently docs claſh ge 
En is 95 chen or ſupecior $0 | 

ifthere be any law made w 45 
not indeed for the — good , then iy 
the ſub ject manifeſtly diſcharged by ver- 
tue of this maxime from any obligation to 
it, in the point of equirye or conſciense. But 
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(132 ) 
it is as manifeſt likewile, that we are not 
nderſtand this maxime in reſererce ro Got 
Laws, To wit, The common good is th 
ſupream Law to all other Laws of the State 
to M human Laws, which are made to thai 
end, rhe pubiick good of civil ſociety: b 
ir i; not ſupre am to Gods Laws, or to any 
Law of God; religious or moral which ard 
made to another end, to wit the plorifying 
of God, not in order to our civil happinets; 
but our everlaſting ſalvation; © VVhen God 
ſays Then ſþ2/t bave wo other Goas but me, 
Roman or a Greek might not ſay no it is for: 
the good of our Country that many © Gods 
be. warſhipped. and the commer god Fauſt 
5 apr other Laws. For befides thir 
Tt is falſe to think it for the good of any ſtars, 
us have more tben one God; The Law e 
the cem mon good is to take place over the 
Common weal:h: Law, or is the e Law, 
Fay to all uma Laws, but not to God. 
Lawe, which comes not under any ſubordina- 
tion to ſuch good but do concern the fav. 
en of Mens fouls. Now it is the Law or com- 
mand of God that Magiſtracy be ſer up; that 
we be in ſubjeft;9n to the powers that are, that 
is the preſent Magiſtrate that we have; and 
that we re not, This is no/lefſs his Cem- 
mund 


3 £9 
| = 4 v6} then chak we have no other Gods 
bot him. If chere be àny then will argue we 
renot obleiged in Cõnſcierce to obey 4 Lay 
ich is not tor cbe common good upon 
theaccouar of this maxime : Tisretase et 
put are not obleiged in Conſcience to ſubjeti, 
as the Alagiſtrale if he rule not for the 
rel commer good upon account of the ſame, he. 
greatly miltiken, . Becauſe this maxime 
'as we are to know, was Originally intend- 
ed ſo is 10 be underſtood on neceſſic y, in 
reference to the Laws of men, or the Com- 
mon-wealths Laws only, and not in  refe- 
rence to the Commandments of God, Again, 
tvben a hum in Law paſſes for the book of 
ite community, the common good being 


"the ſupream rule and meaſure of all, every, 
deaf 0-4 or and ought to judge (upon the 


pinch'ot the queſtion) whether the thing 
commanded be for the common good, that 
is, whether ic be agreeable to the ſupream 
Law, and according as he judges and be- 
lie ves it to be or no, ſo is he obliged in 
Conſcience or net to it. But wien a Ma- 
giſtrate rules not as he ought, and ſo we 
are free as to his inordinate commands, 
there b no min may judge whether be bim- 
ſe f, or the Government it ſelf be for the 


com- 
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We en 'S © _” of 1 
mon good or no- You willfay why > Bet 
cauſe the powers that be are of God , and 'b 
Ordnance, and whether the Orvinance' v 
God be tor our good or no,the:e is a0 mort. 
miy qaeſtion or is to judg:, God bark 
himſelf declared this chat be is 0 A. e 7 
of God for aur good even Nero was, and no man 

may once offer to determine concrary xd 
Gods declared word, or tell the Almighty 
he ſayes not truth. Conſequently when a6 
Law fometimes doth paſs that is not for ph& 
common good, and a man judging df e 
according to truth is noc obliged in Conſe» 
ence to oh:dience;, vet the * him 
ſelf being for our good ( God Raving decers 
mined ſo and mans judgement bein | 


cont 
ned by his) e ven by this maxime it ii that 
the common good is che ſupream Law , he 
maſt be tiil bound to ſai jedn. And what 
now is become of this mans reproach which 
ke laid to my charge with ſo much 
falſhood, and little judgement? as if Dr. 


eſox and he were for this maxime i1 the. 

right ſenſe, and | was for ic in the perverſe” 

meaning,when it is plain that indeed neither 

he nor Dr. Sun {:rſou (how worthy ſoeyer 

in their paccs otherwiſe ) underſtood this 

 Baxim: in the full import of it, ſeeing elle by) 
11 wou 
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% ould have d main cafe no - 
his brings me to another paſſage. 
| . wich | was willing to reſer v 
n now, both for the agreement of it here, 
Ind for makisg a diſcovery of ſome of this 
achour⸗ ſtrong reaſen ing, who counts mine 
eee, - /t is reſolved by the Caſuift, that if 
be Magifrate command any thing for the F- 
les burt, there lies 10 abli gas ion upon the Con- 
ct ence to obey, and they are wade Judger of what 
Cs for their burt. If then be require them not 
i and they fi- d this is for their ht, they 
ve not bound in Conſciever not to reph, . 5 
is very goodly ? Does not the Gentle - 
Dau {by Auxab indeed what a faibowe it 
chat he has, as be ſpeaks ſomewhere? why 
his con be no leſs ſure then Baneuenturgs 
Fon, or Brad ardines brother! What if the 
| piſtrare ſhould require us not te ;? If 
ie were the Magiſtrate, only required this 
there were no doubt but we might refiſt if 
de burt or wrong us, as we l as not obey his. 
Un il they be far our hurt. But ic js Gods 
Y Commandment that wereſf nor, and it he 
wall da us wrong or burt we muſt bear ic 
upon chat accouſt. 1: is but ſuffering . 
cording is his un and that is che reaſon why 
| the 


the Mapiſtrate and zIvernment it tet 
f2fe, when the Conſcience is yet at liber 
avoid, if we can, any unjaſt, unreaſoga 
noxtous, or ,unprofi:able Law for the pad 
You will {ay are we not. bound to obey 
Laws, as well as not to reſiſt his authori 
lanſwet, there is this difference; we hall 
no comm ind trom God that ſiyes you ij 
obey this or that particular Law of rhe Ce 
mon. wealth, or thar yon muſt jndefini 
_ obey them all ſeeing ſome may be uni 
ſome wicked, ſome vain; Zut there is 4 U 
or command frem God to be ſubie& to tl 
powers that art: whatſoever they are, and 
whatſoever they are, that is tightful p3w# 
ſor elſe the devil may come in) an d 
we mult zet reſiſt, I ſay moreover thar 
be ruled by che common good in cin 
affairs deſigned by his Miniſter , I take % 
be a Law of God of the ſame Nature as 
be ſabjeft to the Magitrate, and to- fe; 
himſelf, A g 


Alfter this, tlhere is one paſſuge more I 
not paſs, becauſe it looks lightly and 16 
concc ſſion againſt himſelf, but does nor i 
tiſſie if che word may not offend) without © 
firther remove upon it, It i; this, [t it Jay 
poſed when « taſe of intollerable irconyenien 
| 2 | | happen ; 
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| * | (157 — "if 5 55 * 
pee that id bring 826 intent in i Print 
ee, anke bis Subjells miſerable, r wonld rar 
e mais that Law if be could have' foreſtes* 
oo (#eb 4 miſcheif, and upon that account it cen 
7 tobe 4 Law, and looſer its abligeien. T 
re ember well that ſome indeed ſpeak” 
, ind when any take a Latitude in apply- 
ad ing co an individual caſe ic will come to- 

this; that ſuppoſing the Law-giver to conſi⸗ 
ger the circumitances that this or that parts-" 
cular man is in, it i· preſumed that be would 
gonlent to the breach of his Law by that 

erſon; and upon this preſumption there 

may be many perhaps that abſolve them 

ves from ſeveral peices of cbedience, That 

"which may be ſaid for this is, that if the 
Law. giver is to be ſuppoſed not to ien e 
widhe bis ſabjeſt, mi ſerabli by a Law, be is to 
be ſuppoſed not to intend to make ay one 
miſerable for be cannot ſimply do the one a- 

q more then the other. Eden iſt ratio . 
nus cjaſ qu & Univerſorum, If fuch 2 Law - 
makes this or that particular man miſerable: 
it ke'keep it, he will judge ic to be the Law 

> sDrention, that he be with, 
That rhoſe ſhould obſerve it vhe ate made 

Kappy, of ar leaſt not ſo diſtreſſed as he by 

it. There is ſomething 1 ſuppoſe of folidity x 
N | en 


>" 
But | * * 
of . mait ſay, 
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ob 4 . e intention is to de 
wapoſcd from the general end, ibet it ſhould 
nor de obligatory to the Sub dea. His or 
EpTion is to oblige us to ſuch a thing 


7 Fe 


he publick good. But if ſuch 3 thing = 
Tuch a caſe be not for the publick good 
40 8 bligationceaſes being forſaken of his 


__ There is much may be ſaid here, be- 
wen we inſiſt on before from the will 


At the cloſe he r with the teſl 
Ronict . res learned men for obe · 
lie ice to all lawful commands of our ſupe- 
urs. He mighthavetaken the harmony 
t confeffions, or moſt Diuines common pla» 
65, and added as many moreas be pleaſed 
df Srearer authority, He might find ex» 

Mons too as ſtrict as any from ſome of 

; 01 or miſt Divines, But that whick 

40 Ws be anſwered to all is this, that we are 


apprebend ſuch paſſages to be ſtill ſpoken 
upon 


%%% 


upon ſuppoſition 5 12 "if or” con 
minds ot chef: ip: riots be 8 bod and a 010 
ſome Laws, . ; 
may put ia the word —_ only 1 
but under it this muſt a'ſy be imply 
The honeſt and learned Mr, Perkins rhergs 
fore when he ſpeaks of our duty to the N 
giſtrate, does judicioull 7 uſe fucy terms 
Ve are bound to obſerys th: god 420 whotes 
ſow: Laws; of the Nitin whe en we live. A 
When he and vthers ſpe:ks thus it is p 5 
that in the bottom of their minds they 44 
prehend, chat it the Lai] and damm ee 
men be not gd and wbſeſos Laws dr c 
mands, they are not accordingly bound 
them, that is not 14 Conſcience bou! a 
though the outward man be at the Magi 
ſtrates ſervice, And this [ rake it is [tha 
Light which does even aſmoſt Univerſall 
flow into the Sou's of men, at the firlt cc Q 
ſideration of theſe mitters, and as it is 
Nature, it is from Gd. Ba: who ſh 
judge whether a Law be a good or 'whi y 
ſome Law or no: This.l know my be fl 
ain a5kt, It is a good and waoleſome LA 
accou af when che ching commanded he for 
the common goo, And I reply who hull 
judge whether that hich be commande( be. 
| n, 


Mor gott nd 2 thiog moſt foo- 
iy, that he who bath paſſ>d the Law 
dy maſtbe judge, for then it 


4, might be no Ton will ſay that e⸗ 
very man indeed be judge of that. 

n chen that if every man muſt judge whe- 
ther tha thing commanded him in a Law be 
3 Gods word or not, which is a 
matter of ſo mack more difficulty and con- 
terument to his Soul, and where of the moſt 
of men are ſo much mere indeed uncapable 


#-". "78 
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to judge wich ſoundneſs, add yet every one 


muſt judgs for himſelf according to bis abi- 
lity in reference to his own practice, wh 
ſhduldany ſcruple to have the ſame ſaid l 
the queſtion whether it be for the common 
being what is eaſier done and a leſs 
matter? The fam of the whole ſteers will 
come to this. The moſt both of Religious 
and Learned men are at a loſs (through their 
- Ciſpate and jangling | ſuppoſe when the mat- 
ter alſe perhaps were more plain} in their 
Conceptions about the 2 of human 
3. Two extreams we hear, The one 
that they bind not the Conſcience at all; the 
other; that they bind indefinitely, that is, all 
bind under pain of fin. A middle path I have 


offered in r̃eſolvjng the caſe. We ſee * | 
| k K | 


m to 5 in Morals and 
Iittey will allow us a 5 
tion in Civil, The 
conſidernot, that 
ſupream Law. 
ver / rule the I So le 
2 06 this, 1 r 
2 But the 1 of this rack as 
Dog &rire that I bere have brougnt, are 
of Lighc and Liberty 20 the Work 
which liberry the confedering Chriſtian will 
Nang faf, — the tender will r8JoJce in cows 


ola ton, 


THE END, 
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a 5 Efore I ſent theſe Sheets to the 
"ob Preis, at firſt I (hewed them -2 
a ® Learned Dr. a perſon of note, 
| as of ability, and l received his 


thoughts of chemin the words which 
you find in the beginning. Being re- 

med from the Printer, 7 had oppor» 
Inity to ſhew them to another _ 


likeemfnency, and / received preſently 
a full Sheet from him u the ſubject, 
I will make bold to ſer down thus much 
ef it which follows. 


The Office (te vit, of the Marifrate) 
ud exerciſe or tration — di. 


> | iſhed, you truly ſay that he that is 
| mas, ann a ears $5. caſe to obey, 
JF yer may bea Subyect ſtill ( which, is f 
4 wlation of one bound to ordinary obe- 
| K 2 deve 


| . and Ancbellien whichi is the — 
off this ſubjeQion, i 2 


ſtanding fl el 


A Law made againſt God or 
ty of the Commen-wealth is 225 
ſenſwiini voto but it is in ſenſs 
vel analogico, and des not, 


bind the Subject. 


All men in their wits (that are maſters. . 
of ſuch diſcoutſe) Fre agreed that ja. 
cium eft-vel publicum del pr vat um Pubs. | 
Titans oft wel ervile; Magiſtratut, per 77 f 
dium exe quendum: 1 "al eccl:ſiffung Po Paffe- 
rum, per verium & clates exequel Ne" 2 
privatum diſcretionts eſt omi u. | 
Man ever obeyed) without it, en. 
tas imptrantir aghita, is the obje | 
male obedientiæ and anſweteth the . (0 
on Qere obeats FL, 


The Angie being by Office. io 


tru 


T is not called to try every one 
ws whether they are ſuited 
| bonum publicum or not, much leſs to 
critica and buſie out of his place. 


But being not bound to be blind ot 
or careleſs in a notorious caſe or ack 
of which he hath mg lawful 
zance, he may and — diſcern i 
command is againſt the common good. 


K. J. 


